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Life and Writings of Rammouvun Roy, a learned 


Brahmin, and of the New Sect in India, of which he is the Founder. 


[We have already introduced the 
Hindoo Reformer to our readers, XIII. 

299 and 512, and XIV. 561—569. 
We now lay before them a further 


account of this interesting man, trans- 
lated from a French pamphlet, lately 
sent to us from Paris, by the Abbe 
Gregoire, formerly Bishop of Blois. 
This pamphlet has been since inserted 
in the Chronique Religieuse. The 
biographical part of the article is a 
communication to the Abbe from 
Bengal, drawn up in French by M. 
ad’ Acosta, an Asiatic well versed in the 
languages, history and antiquities of 
‘ India, and the present Editor of The 
Times, at Caleutta: the concluding 
remarks upon Rammohun Roy’s sys- 
tem and writings are by the Abbé 
himself. Our translation is literal, 
which we premise, as a matter of jus- 
tice to ourselves, should any of the 
statements appear questionable. We 
have reason to believe that the Monthly 
Repository is read in India, and we, 
therefore, take this opportunity of re- 
questing communications from our 
readers in that part of the world on 
this subject, or any other within the 
province of our work. Eb.) 


} AMMOHUN ROY BANOUD- 
JIA is the son of Ram Hant 
Roy, and the grandson of Roy Bry 

Binad. The latter resided at Mour- 

shedabad ; he filled some important 

offices under the Moguls, but was ill- 

used by those despots towards the end 

of his life, which circumstance led his 

son, Ram Hant Roy, to take up his 

abode in the district of Bordouan, 

where he rented land of the English 
government. Rammohun Roy was 

horn in Bordouan about the year 1780. 

He there beneath his father’s roof re- 

ceived the elements of education, and 
; also acquired the Persian language ; he 
. was afterwards sent to Patna to learn 
the Arabic, and lastly to Calcutta to 
obtain a knowledge of the Sanscrit. His 
masters at Patna gave him Arabic 
translations of some of the writings of 
Aristotle and of Euclid to study. Pro- 
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bably the nature of those works, and 
the intimacy which he formed at an 
early age with Mahometans whom he 
seems to have esteemed, contributed 
both to shake his faith in the Brahmi- 
nical religion, and to lead him to the 
design and the means of examining 
other religious systems. It is not ere- 
dible that his masters intended to give 
such latitude to his mind ; for although 
there are in India many intelligent and 
well-informed Mahometans, yet there 
is not one of them who, with respect 
to religion, is otherwise than intolerant. 
At nineteen or twenty years of age, 
Rammohun Roy was not a believer in 
any one of the three religions which 
came under his observation ; that is to 
say, the Mahometan, the Christian, or 
the Hindoo. At that time he knew 
very little of the English tongue, and 
that little he had taught himself. The 
awe with which his father inspired him 
prevented the open acknowledgment of 
his scepticism; but from some indirect 
reproaches which he received, he ima- 
gines that he had fallen under his sus- 
picion ; the father, however, was too 
sincerely a Hindoo to conceive the ex- 
tent or the cause of his son’s incredu- 
lity, and he undoubtedly attributed the 
young man’s apparent irregularities 
merely to the thoughtlessness of youth. 
We may here remark, that the educa- 
tion which he gave to his son was, for 
the country in which he lived, of a very 
superior kind. Brought up himself in 
the midst of a Mussulman court, he 
was inclined to give the young man 
those qualifications that would recom- 
mend hin to the ancient conquerors of 
India, rather than to the more recent, 
in whose language even he did not have 
him instructed: the Sanscrit, which he 
caused him to learn, could be intended 
only to support his Brahminical rank. 
Ram Hant Roy died about the year 
1804 or 1805, after having divided his 
property, two years before this period, 
among his three sons, in order to pre- 
vent all disputes on the subject. 
eldest son died shortly after; Rammo- 
hun Roy then becaine the elder, and in 






a short time the Only survivor, From 
this period, he appears to have con- 
ceived his plans of reform ; he thought 
it expedient to quit Bordouan, where 
he had resided but little, and removed 
to Mourshe-labad; he there published, 
in Persian, with an Arabic preface, a 
work, entitled Against the Rolatry of 
all Religions. No one undertook to 
refute this book ; but the host of ene- 
mies which it raised up against the 
author, among the i Reetins and 
Hindoos, obliged him to retire to Cal- 
cutta in the year 814. This step points 
out the limit of British influence in In- 
dia; for though all the places hitherto 
inhabited by him were equally under 
the authority of the English govern- 
ment, they were not equally influenced 
by English manners. At Calcutta, 
Kammohun Roy applied himself more 
seriously to the study of the English 
tongue, both by reading and conversa- 
tion. He learnt a little Latin of an En- 
glish schoolmaster, named Pritchard ; 
aml a German, of the name of Makay, 
a man of a philesophic turn of mind, 
instructed him in the mathematics. 
He purchased a garden, with a house 
constructed in the European mode, in 
the Circular-Road, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the town. 

Rammohun Roy found means to re- 
commend his religious opinions to a 
dozen of his countrymen, all distin- 
guished for their rank and opulence ; 
and with their aid he has founded a 
sect, which may comprise a thousand 
disciples. To conciliate the Europeans, 
he has not only given the appellation 
Unitarian to this sect, but likewise 
declares, that his morality is no other 
than that of the gospel. The members 
of the sect unite every Sunday at the 
dwelling of Rammohun Roy, where 
they eat, drink, and sing hymns in 
Sanserit and Bengalee to the honour 
of the only true God. Rammohun 
Roy is the most respectable individual 
amongst them; the only one, perhaps, 
who is really so: the rest are little 
known, with the exception of one 
named Kamo, a man of great wealth, 
uml excessively fond of spirituous li- 
quors. We may easily imagine, that 
the Hindoos, from their attachment to 
the Vedas, earnestly set themselves 
against innovation: Rammohun Roy 
has been attacked in various ways; but 
his intelligence, his firmness, his know- 
lodge, joined to the affluence he enjoys, 
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have prevented his /osing custe, & spe- 
cies of excommunication, that his 
countrymen would gladly have  sub- 
jected him to; which would be a dread- 
ful punishment, since it would deprive 
him of the society even of his wife and 
his only son. ‘To the causes enume- 
rated for his exemption from this pu- 
nishment, we should add the entertain- 
ment he gives daily (actuated by pru- 
dence, equal to his ardour for reform) 
to a certain munber of Brahmins, who 
are thereby led to take a personal in- 
terest in the defence of him; for if 
they had once eaten at his table, they 
would be all involved in the excom- 
munication deserved by him. This 
proves how impotent, under certain 
circumstances, those institutions be- 
come which are not founded on nature 
and reason ; and how their contrivances 
may be turned against themselves. If 
this be true respecting the Hindoo 
system, which of all the ancient insti- 
tutions has preserved most of its pri- 
mitive harshness, how much more is it 
applicable to all the others ! 

Vhatever be the abstract merit of 
Rammohun Roy, there is, probably, 
throughout India no Brahmin who is 
less a Brahmin and less a Hindoo than 
he; and thousands of dupes who have 
suffered the loss of their caste have 
been less offenders against the peculi- 
arities of their religion than he. 

Rammohun Roy, considering that 
youth is the period most adapted to 
the reception of novelties, either good 
or bad, has established a school at his 
own expense, where fifty children are 
taught Sanscrit, English and Geogra- 
phy. How slender soever these at- 
tempts at reform may appear, they 
will, probably, more or less rapidly 
attain their object; aided as they are 
by European influence, and, above all, 
by the art of printing. It is against 
the division of his countrymen into 
castes that Rammohun Roy’s correctin 
hand is turned, and in that the strength 
of his judgment is evinced. The dis- 
tinction of castes may be regarded as 
the cement of the polytheism and the 
other errors Amado in India: let 
that distinction disappear, and all the 
Hindoo superstitions will crumble be- 
neath the touch of human reason. It 
is the division into castes, carried to a 
frightful excess, which consolidates the 
Hindoo system, by incorporating it 
with the daily habits of domestic life. 
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In fact, European institutions them- 
selves are not altogether exempt from 
the influence of this vicious — 
legitimacy, taken as an absolute rule ; 
hereditary nobility, and the privileges 
of the first-born, are the same thing; 
or rather, are remnants of it, which 
cannot without difficulty be destroyed. 
Rammohun Roy, adapting his mea- 
sures to the place and the times in 
which he lives, as well as the sort of 
men he is attempting to enlighten, does 
not oppose the institution of castes by 
abstract reasonings, (for they would be 
useless,) but by the authority of the 
Vedant, which he is careful not to bring 
into disrepute, and of which he pro- 
fesses to be but the commentator. The 
discretion which regulates his conduct 
prevents any action revolting to the 
prejudices of his fellow-sectaries, or 
capable of affording an excuse for his 
exclusion. He has, nevertheless, risen 
above many littlenesses: he scruples 
not to seat himself withan European 
who is eating; sometimes he even in- 
vites Europeans to his house, and treats 
them according to their own taste. 
Far, however, from wishing to lose his 
Brahminical dignity, it is upon that he 
founds his enterprise ; asserting that 
it is his duty, as a Brahmin, to instruct 
his countrymen in the sense and in the 
real commands of their sacred books. 
His efforts are directed towards the 
destruction of that prejudice which 
yrevents the «different castes from eat- 
ing together. He considers that this 
amelioration is the most essential, and 
will effect every other, even the po/i- 
tical amelioration of his country—and 
this is an object to which he is not 
indifferent. Every six mouths he pub- 
lishes a little tract, in Bengalee and in 
English, developing his system of the- 
ism ; and he is always ready to answer 
the pamphlets published at Calcutta 
or Madras in opposition to him. He 
takes pleasure in this controversy ; but 
although far from deficient in philo- 
sophy, or in knowledge, he distinguishes 
himself more by his logical mode of 
reasoning than by his ral views. 
He appears to feel the advantage which 
it gives him with the Methodists, some 
of whom are endeavouring to convert 
him. He seems to have prepared him- 
self for his polemical career from the 
logic of the Arabians, which he regards 
as superior to every other ; he asserts 
likewise, that he has found nothing in 
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European books equal to the scholastic 
philosophy of the Hindoos. 

We may easily imagine that a man 
who has raised himself so much above 
the level of his countrymen by his in- 
tellectual attainments, cannot exactly 
resemble them in his conduct. He 
not only refrains from their supersti- 
tious practices, (which is not saying 
much im his favour, since he might do 
so from various causes not highly lau- 
dable,) but, what is much more im- 
portant, all his conversation, his actions 
and manners evince a powertul senti- 
ment of individual dignity; whilst, in 
general, meanness and feebleness of 
mind are characteristic of the Hindoo. 
Influenced, like these around him, with 
the spirit of order, economy and know- 
ledge of the value of money, acquired 
by their mercantile education, Ram- 
mohun Roy does not view the aug- 
mentation of property as the most 
important object ; his fortune consists 
of the wealth he received from his an- 
cestors : he does not give his mind to 
any kind of commercial speculation. 
He would consider that mode of life 
beneath his station and the duties of 
a Brahmin. He derives no pecuniary 
advant from his works ; and, in all 
probability, desirous as he may be of 
power and distinction, he would not 
accept of the Government any place 
that should be merely lucrative ; to 
solicit one of any description he would 
not condescend. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that the Government will make 
trial of his inclination: it would not 
suit the policy of the present masters 
of his country to give encouragement 
to a subject whose soul is so lofty, and 
whose ingenuous conversation often 
shews, in a strain half serious and half 
jesting, all that he wishes to be able to 
do for his country. He cultivates a 
friendly connexion with many Euro- 
peans, distinguished by their rank or 
their merit; he appears not to seek 
connexions of any other kind. Within 
the last year or two he has been less in 
society than formerly. 

Rammohun Roy, as has already 
been shewn, is not yet forty years old ; 
he is tall and robust; his regular fea- 
tures and habitually grave countenance 
assume a most eg yoy 
when he is animated. appeas to 
have a slight disposition to melancholy. 
The w of his conversation andl 
manners shew, at first sight, that he-is 
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above mediocrity. He frequently talks 
of going into Europe, but apparently 
considers it desirable first to mollify 
so far the prejudices of his countrymen, 
that he may not by that voyage, which 
is regarded as unlawful, expose him- 
self to excommunication. [t is very 
doubtful whether he will sueceed in 
this attempt; the hope, however, which 
he cherishes, is a decided proof of the 
character of his mind. : may here 
be remarked, that almost every man 
who has done more inthis world than 
come into life, exist a time, and die, 
has proposed to himself some object 
of this nature ; not chimerical, yet dis- 
tant and ditlicult of attainment, which 
may continually impe! him to exertion, 
support him through his arduous ca- 
reer with the ennobling conviction of 
not living in vain, and invigorate him, 
and charm away the pain of occasional 
disappointments, with the certainty of 
leaving at least some worthy object of 
pursuit for a future generation. 

It is singular that this philosophic 
Indian, who, as has been shewn in this 
little sketch, has enlarged views re- 
specting the amelioration of the men 
of his country, has not the least idea 
of improving the females ; of whom he 
avoids even the mention. We must 
suppose that this sort of prejudice, 
inspired by the Shasters, though ge- 
neral amongst the Hindoos, has been 
perpetuated in so enlightened a mind 
only by the circumstances of Rammo- 
hun Roy’s domestic life: it is known 
that every member of his family verifies 
the proverb, by opposing with the 
greatest vehemence all his projects of 
reform. None of them, not even his 
wife, would accompany him to Cal- 
cutta ; in consequence of which, he 
rarely visits them in Bordonan, where 
they reside. They have disputed with 
him even the superintendence of the 
education of his nephews ; and his fa- 
natical mother shews as much ardour 
in her incessant opposition to him, as 
he displays in his attempts to destroy 
the idolatry of the Hindoos. ; 

Calcutta, Nov. 8, 1818. 





Amongst the works sent over from 
Le te an 3 >" translation, printed 
ethan a 818, of a conference, 
o y written in Buagia, inst 
the custom of burning widows alive on 


the funeral pile of their husbands. In 
the countries in which that detestable 


usage obtains, an extensive circulation 
has been_given to this little anonymous 
tract, whose author is undoubtedly 
Rammohun Roy. His name is in the 
title-page of the other writings about 
to He mentioned, published in Ben- 
galee and Hindoostanee, and then in 
English: in all of them his object is to 
combat the polytheism of his country- 
men from their sacred books ; to con- 
vince them of the unity of God, and 
to detach them from idolatry, and 
from the prejudices of the castes. . 

The first of these is entitled “ Trans- 
lation of the Ishopanishad, one of the 
Chapters of the Yajur Veda; which 
proves the Unity and Incomprehensi- 
bility of God, &c. By Rammohun 
Roy. 8vo. Calcutta. 1816.” There 
is a long and well-written preface to 
this tract. The author puts under re- 
quisition the sacred books which con- 
tain the doctrines, the history, and the 
literature of the Hindoos, the Veds, 
and all the writings of the most cele- 
brated authors, the Puranas, the Tun- 
tras, and the Shasters ; and, by a great 
variety of quotations, proves that they 
have all admitted the unity of God. 
Some of these works, indeed, appear 
to contradict themselves, by speaking 
of many gods and goddesses ; but this 
is reconciled by their declaring fre- 
quently that homage paid to material 
beings is allowable only for persons 
incapable of elevating their minds to 
the idea of a supreme, invisible Being ; 
that this mode of worship, gross as !t 
is, may form a bridle to vicious desires, 
but that idolatry should be despised by 
ail whose understanding is more culti- 
vated. 

Many well-informed Brahmins are 
convinced of the absurdity of poly- 
theism ; but its rites and festivals being 
a source of wealth to them, a means 
of turning the credulity, the weakness 
and the patience of the Hindoos to 
their own profit, they desire not to put 
an end to superstition ; on the con- 
trary, they encourage it, and keep the 
people from the knowledge of the 
truth. Their adherents also feel satis- 
faction in the idea that the divine nature 
dwells in living men, whom they trans- 
form into gods ; yet that they resemble 
other men in their birth, outward ap- 
pearance and passions. This false 
notion, pleasing to the senses, is de- 
structive of the principles of morality. 
A Hindoo who makes or purchases an 





ilol, fails not to consecrate it by cere- 
monies, by means of which he believes 
it becomes animated with the pretended 
god which it represents, and that a 
supernatural power is conferred on 
this vain image. If it be of the mas- 


culine sex, he marries it to another of 


the feminine gender, with all the mag- 
niticence of nuptial ceremonies. From 
that moment the idol is considered the 
arbiter of his destiny; he pays his ado- 
rations to it; offers it food morning 
and evening; if the weather be hot, 


refreshes it by the use of a tan; if 


cold, he places it at night in a com- 
fortable bed. 

Some Europeans of little informa- 
tion on the subject, Rammohun Roy 
says, have propagated the opinion, that 
the idols of the Hindoos were but 
symbolical beings, employed to lead 
the soul to the contemplation of the 
Divine attributes. The details just 
given prove the erroneousness of this 
opinion. It has, nevertheless, been 
aulopted by many of the Hindoos who, 
beginning to feel the absurdity of their 
worship, are eager to escape the ridi- 
cule and shame attached to it, by 
means of this subterfuge. This cir- 
cumstance, says the Reformer, gives 
strength to my hope of seeing them 
one day abjure their superstitions to 
embrace the worship of the one God, 
as prescribed by the Vedas, and taught 
by common sense. 

About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the religion of the Hindoos dete- 
riorated, especially in Bengal, so that 
on some essential points they differ 
from the natives of Behar, Tirhoot and 
Benares; and have estranged them- 
selves from their ancient worship, to 
wlopt an idolatry denominated — the 
religion of the T'untras, in opposition 
to that of the Vedas. This idolatry, 
chiefly of modern date, is more revolt- 
ing than that of the Greeks and 
Romans, since it is not only childish 
and impure like theirs, but still more 
inimical to the principles of virtue: for 
the mythology of the Hindoos offers 
to their imitation the most infamous 
sensuality, ingratitude, cunning and 
treachery ; all which is the work of the 
Brahmins, interested in encouraging 
vices which to them are a fruitful 
source of gain. 

It is to be expected that Rammohun 
Roy should be an object of hatred to 
these men; and certainly nothing but 
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the high repute in which he is held by 
the public for his wealth, talents and 
acquirements, could shield him from 
their malice and persecution. Only 
two tracts in defence of idolatry have 
been published against him: the first 
was contained in the Journal of Ma. 
dras, and was answered by Rammo- 
hun Roy; the second is an Apology 
Jor the present System of Hindoo 
Worship, by & Brahmin of Calcutta, 
who sees nothing incredible in his 330 
millions of gods and goddesses, the 
era of whom are Seva, Vishmes, 
Aabi, Ganesha, the Sun, the Moon, 
the Elements. Our author put out an 
answer in English, entitled 4 Second 
Defence of the Monotheism of the 
Jeds. Svo. Caleutta, 1817. 

In this work he presents a new 
series of unanswerable arguments to 
the Brahmins, whose hypocrisy, base- 
ness and folly he exposes; dwelling, 
amongst other subjects, on the sepa- 
ration of castes, and the actions by 
which persons are subject to lose caste. 
He proves that that institution had no 
place in the ancient system of theo- 
logy, and that it is a subsequent inven- 
tion. At the head of this institution 
is the caste of the Brahmins, who have 
raised themselves to the highest pos- 
sible dignity by investing their birth 
and quality with fantastic splendour ; 
representing themselves as gods upon 
earth; the Brahmins are in India 
what the members of an oligarchy and 
the feudal lords are in Europe, but still 
worse, and that is saying a great deal. 
They have broken the ties of social 
life, not only by the separations formed 
by the castes, but by isolating, as it 
were, the members of the same family 
from each other: a Hindoo who affects 
great rigidity cannot share his dinner 
with his brother whom he is visiting ; 
and if the brother touch any of the 
yrovisions of his guest, the latter must 
instantly throw away what remains, 
and even destroy the utensils * in 
which it was contained. 

The Hindoo religion allows of taking 
another or several more wives during 
the life of the first, in such cases as 
the drunkenness, extravagance, mcu- 
rable disease, sterility, &c. of the wife , 
but with respect to this right, such 





* See a Second Defence of the Mono- 
theistical System, pp. 41, 42. 
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licence has been given, that a private 

rson sometimes marries thirty or 
orty wives, merely to satisfy his brutal 
desires. * 

Ideas of morality are still further 
debased by the superstition which at- 
taches more value to vain observances 
than to the precepts of the law of 
nature; thus, according to the doc- 
trine of the Brahmins, loss of caste, 
with all its privileges, is incurred by 
the infringement of certain ceremonies, 
but not by murder, theft nor perjury. 
for these crimes there are easy means 
of expiation, most of which are a 
source of wealth to the Brahmins. 
The mere difference of the material, 
the form and the eflicacy of chaplets, 
und the manner of using them, is a 


boundless science, which would of 
itself furnish a large library. 
He who pronounces the word 


Doorga, a name of the goddess Ca/i 
or Parvati, the wife of Sira, is justi- 
fied, although he be living in adultery ; 
he who exclaims, even involuntarily, 
Salutation to Hari, and he who does 
but look at the Ganges, though think- 
ing of some other object, are delivered 
from their guilt. We may fairly in- 
stitute a comparison between these 
privileges and the doctrine of Indul- 
genees propagated in France by certain 
publications and missionaries. 

The Veds, or sacred books, contain- 
ing the religion of the Hindoos, are 
extremely voluminous, and the sub- 
jects of which they treat often obscured 
by a confused manner and metaphori- 
cal style; the great Byas, according to 
our author, made a sort of harmony 
and abstract of these books upwards 
of two thousand years ago. This ab- 
stract, entitled the /edant, the autho- 
rity of which is scarcely inferior to that 
of the Vedas, contains all the proof of 
the unity of God; but as the Brahmins 
reserve to themselves the explanation 
of it, Rammohun Roy has translated 
it into Hindeostanee and Bengalee, and 
gratuitously distributed the translation 
among his countrymen. And, in 
order to convince his European friends 
that the superstitious practices which 
deform the Hindoo worship are a 

ure from its primitive institu- 
tions, he last year published in En- 


* See a Second Defence of the Mo- 
notheistical System, pp. 44, et seq. aad 
p. 55. 


glish an bridgment of the Vedant.* 
The sum of his arguments is, that God 
is an unknown Being, that he is the 
true Being, the Creator, the Pre- 
server, and the Destroyer of the 
universe.> 

In the translation of the Ishopa- 
nishad, among the quotations from the 
sacred books of the Hindoos, we find 
the passage, J am what he is,} similar 
to the text of Scripture: ego sum qui 
sum: je suis celui qui est. Iteis well 
known that in India there have been 
preserved to the present time a vast 
number of traditions, facts, maxims 
and customs, to be found in our Holy 
Scriptures. William Jones has given 
examples of them; Burder has made 
them the subject of a work in 2 vols. 
8vo.;§ and Ward has lately entered 
into an extensive and curious investi- 
gation of these coincidences. || 

All the writings of Rammohun, 
which have been sent over by M. 
d’ Acosta, are in English. Life is so 
short, time so precious, and every thing 
relating to religion so worthy of. atten- 
tion, that, whilst lamenting the want 
of leisure to translate those works into 
French, we shall, perhaps, be happy 
enough to inspire some learned and 
zealous Christian with a resolution to 
execute that desirable projeet. Let 
us return to Rammohun Roy. The 
success he has already had leads us to 
hope for still greater: nor are we 
without ground for hope, since we find 
that his perseverance is unabated, and 
that he has announced the speedy pub- 
lication of other works of a similar 
tendency to the former. The mode- 
ration with which he repels the attacks 
on his writings, the force of his argu- 
ments, and his profound knowledge of 
the sacred books of the Hindoos, are 
ome of his fitness for the work he 
as undertaken; and the pecuniary 
sacrifices he has made, shew a disinte- 
restedness which cannot be admired 
and encouraged too warmly. 
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* See Translation of an Abridgment 
of the Vedant, Xc. @vo. Calcutta, 1418. 

t+ Ib. p. 21. 

t See Translation of the Is. Houanis, 
p. 7. 

§ See Oriental Customs, Ac. by Sam. 
Burder, 4ve. London, 1802. 


| See Account of the Writings, Reli- 
gion and Manners of the Hindoos, &c. 
gies Ward, in dte, Serampore, 1811. 
4 Vols, 
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The division of the Hindoos into 
castes has hitherto appeared the greatest 
obstacle to their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. That obstacle is not insur- 
mountable ; the same may be said of 
the absurd doctrine of polytheism, 
which cannot continue to be maintained 
by a civilized people. If once the Hin- 
doos can be convinced that there is but 
one God, and that they are all children 
of the same Father, who is no respecter 
of persons, then the fall of Brahminical 
prejudices and of idolatry, will prepare 
the way for the triumph of the gospel. 





[We cannot find a fitter place than 
this for the insertion of a short account 
of Rammohun Roy, taken from p. 106 
of a ‘* Journal of a Route across India, 
through Egypt to England, in the years 
i817 and IXI8. By Lieut-Col. Fitz- 
clarence.” 4to. 1819. 

“There has never been, to my know- 
ledge, an instance of any Hindoo of 
condition or caste being converted to 
our faith. The only conversion of any 
kind, if it can be called so, that has 
come within my observation, was that 
of a high-caste Brahmin, of one of the 
first families in the country, who is not 
only perfectly master of the Sanscrit, 
but has gained a thorough acquaintance 
with the English language and litera- 
ture, and has openly declared that the 
Brahminical religion is in its purity a 
pure Deism, and not the gross poly- 
theism into which it has degenerated. 
I became well acquainted with him, 
and admire his talents and acquire- 
ments. His eloquence in our language 
is very great, and I am told he is still 
more admirable in Arabic and Persian. 
it is remarkable, that he has studied 
an] thoroughly understands the polities 
of Europe, but more particularly those 
of England; and the last time I was 
in his company, he argued forcibly 
against a standing army in a free coun- 
try, and quoted all the arguments 
brought forward by the Members of 
the Opposition. I think that he is in 
Inany —o & most extraordinary 
verson. In the first place, he is, a re- 
igious reformer, who has amongst a 
people more bigoted than those of Eu- 
rope in the middle ages, dared to think 
for himself. His learning is most ex- 


tensive, as he is not only conversant with 
the best books in English, Arabic, San- 
serit, Bencalee and Hindoostanee, but 
has even studied rheteric in Arabic and 
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English, and quotes Locke and Bacon 
on all occasions. From the view he 
thus takes of the religions, manners 
and customs of so many nations, and 
from his having observed the number 
of different modes of addressing and 
worshiping the mt, Being, he 
naturally turned to his own faith with 
an unprejudiced mind, found it per- 
verted with the religion of the Vedas 
to a gross idolatry, and was not afraid, 
though aware of the consequences, to 
yublish to the world in Bengalee and 
English his feelings and opinions on 
the subject; of course, he was fully 
prepared to meet the host of interested 
enemies who, from sordid motives, 
wished to keep the lower classes in a 
state of the darkest ignorance. I have 
understood that his family have quitted 
him—that he has been declared to have 
lost caste—and is for the present, as 
all religious reformers must be fora 
time, a mark to be seoffed at. Toa 
man of his sentiments and rank this 
loss of caste must be particularly pain- 
ful, but at Caleutta he associates with 
the English: he is, however, cut off 
from all familiar and domestic intér- 
course; indeed, from all communica- 
tion of any kiini with his relations and 
former friends. His name is Ram- 
mohun Roy. He is particularly hand- 
some, not of a very dark complexion, 
of a fine person, and most courtly 
manners. He professes to have no 
objection to eat and live as we do, but 
refrains from it, in order not to expose 
himself to the imputation of having 
changed his religion for the good things 
of this world. He will sit at table “— 
us while the meat is on it, which 1 
other Brahmin will do. He continues 
his native dress, but keeps a carriage, 
being a man of some property. He is 
very desirous to visit England and enter 
one of our universities, where I shall 
be most anxious to see him, and to 
learn his ideas of our country, its man- 
ners and customs.’’ | 
—<= 
SIR, 

} AVING repeatedly heard intelli- 

gent persons express an gree 
that the question concerning Liberty 
and Necessity involves difficulties from 
which the human mind cannot easily 
extricate itself, I conceived that it 
might not be useless to shew, that as 
a philosophical question it is as simple 
as need oe and admits a most clear 
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and certain solution. ‘The controversy 
has been embarrassed by the use otf 
the term motive, which is not essential 
to it, and which being capable of dit- 
feront interpretations has left room for 
misapprehension and subterfuge, 

The proposition of the Necessitarian 
is precisely this, that every volition or 
determination of the mind ts the neces- 
sary result of the state of the mind at 
the time when the determination is 
formed.* Of the truth of this propo- 
sition, in regard to myself, I am con- 
scious; and presuming that the general 
constitution of all human minds is the 
suine, I suspect that, were the question 
closely urged, the consciousness of 
every other man would coincide in this 
respect with my own. .\nd were it 
not for certain consequences, which 
are supposed to follow the admission 
of this doctrine, I am persuaded that 
no human being would have been found 
to doubt its truth. 

But in opposition to this statement 
the advocate of Liberty maintains, that 
there is in the human mind a self-le- 
termining power, to which, as their 
proper cause, all the volitions or de- 
terminations of the mind are to be 
referred. 

What, then, is the operation of this 
self-determining power? By the very 
definition, it is not governed in its ex- 
ercise by the state or disposition of the 
mind. Does it, then, itself determine 
the state of mind in which a certain 
volition shall be formed? Then, as no 
mental act can be performed except 
in some certain state of mind, it may 
be asked, How came the mind to be 
® that state in which the self-deter- 
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* Though | have avoided the use of 
the term motive, | do not mean to inti- 
mate, that motives have nothing to do 
with volition. By motive, indeed, the 
Necessitarian means not only the induce- 
ment which is presented to the mind, but 
the mental disposition in which a given 
volition is formed. But to use the term 
in its ordinary acceptation, it may be 
remarked, that every state of mind in 
which a volition takes place, results partly 
from a former state, and partly from the 
influence of certain motives or conside- 
rations which are suggested to the mind. 
And no truth in the whole circle of intel- 
lectual inquiry seems more self-evideut 
than this, that from a definite state of 
mind, nothing but a definite volition can 
proceed. 
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mining power was ¢alled upon to act? 
Did this power of its sovereign plea- 
sure decree this state of the mind also, 
wid before this a former state, and so 
on to the first moment of conscious 
cvistence, always acting in a certain 
stale of mind, and always determining 
that state? But in reality, the deter- 
mining the state of the mind, in which 
a given volition shall take place, would 
not differ from determining the volition 
itself. In a given state of mind, then, 
does it determine the volition? If so, 
can it determine in opposition to the 
state of the mind a¢ the time when the 
volition is formed? If not, it can do 
nothing that is worth contending for. 
If it can, whenever this case is realized 
the ei// inclines one way, and the mind 
another. But as the will in its exer- 
cise cannot, even in imagination, be 
distinguished from the mind in the act 
of willing, the mind wills against itself, 
or wills and does not will the same 
thing, at the same time. ‘That this 
reasoning may not be confronted by 
classical authority, | just remark, that 
Homer’s well-known oxymoron, exayv 
uexorts ye Svuuw, stands at an immea- 
surable distance from the case which 
is here supposed. 

But let this selfletermining power 
be examined a little more closely. And 
as it is stated to be the faculty of the 
mind which determines the volitions, 
and, therefore, the actions of men, it 
is reasonable to ask, whether it pos- 
sesses the propertie- of judgment, re- 
flection and other qualities which have 
always been supposed to have some 
influence upon the determinations of 
the will? If so, it is no longer a fa- 
culty of the mind, but the mind itself ; 
and when we are told that it is the 
efficient cause of volition, all that is 
meant is, that our volitions are the 
volitions of the mind. If it does not 
possess these properties, it is nothing 
but the simple power of volition, which, 
as it will not submit to be governed by 
the state or habit of the mind, but in- 
sists upon the privilege of determining 
itself, is not distinguishable from blind 
caprice, or what we usually term 
chance. 

Shall it be said that the mind deter- 
mines its volitions by means of a self- 
determining power, which is inherent 
in it, and essential to it? Can the 
mind, then, form either of two 
site volitions at the saipe time, ain 
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the same frame and disposition? If 
not, it does not possess a self-deter- 
mining power, and every thing is con- 
ceded which the Necessitarian contends 
for. If, when the mind is said to pos- 
sess a self-determining power, it were 
meant that the volitions of the mind 
originate in itself, and are not forced 
upon it by extraneous compulsion 
nothing would be said but what is true, 
and nothing but what the Necessita- 
rian admits and maintains. But this 
will not serve the cause fer which this 
power has been devised. In order to 
set aside the position of the Necessita- 
rian, this faculty must be supposed to 
be altogether independent of the feel- 
ings and dispositions of the mind, and 
must, in the strictest sense, determine 
itself, and govern its own -decisions. 
The advocate of Liberty may say, that 
this is not what he means, but he will 
hear in reply, that if he does not mean 
this, he means nothing. But if the 
mind can form either of two opposite 
volitions at the same time, then the 
true and proper cause of definite voli- 
tions is the abstract power of willing ; 
a fit principle, in good truth, to which 
the government of life should be com- 
mitted. 

Will the advocate of Liberty lay down 
his proposition in terms to the follow- 
ing effect: that though the state of the 
mind has a certain influence upon the 
self4letermining power, yet that it does 
not, strictly speaking, cause the voli- 
tion, which is the free act of the power 
for which he contends? What, then, 
is the nature of the influence supposed? 
Does it in any way effect that the voli- 
tion should be what it is? If so, all 
that the Necessitarian will be solicitous 
to maintain is granted. If not, we 
must look somewhere else, that is, to 
the self-determining power, for the 
reason why one volition takes place 
rather than another: that is, a power 
which bears the same relation to all 
imaginable volitions, contains in itself 
the sole cause of every definite and 
specific volition. And on this faculty 
depends the moral agency of man! 
But does the self-determining power, 
in fact, obey the influence which the 
inind exerts upon it? Why, then, 
does it obey it? Because it chooses. 
Does it, then, reflect and judge, and 
thus determine on the propriety of 
yielding this obedience ? No such 
thing. Reflection and judgment are 
VOL. XV. C 
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properties not of a self-determining 
power, but of intellect and reason. 
They are not attributes of the will, but 
of the mind, 

But what, after all, can we under- 
stand by a self-determining power, 
considered as the eflicient cause of vo- 
lition? It is an incontrovertible truth, 
that the act of volition implies a cer- 
tain inclination or disposition of the 
mind. Does, then, the self-determin- 
ing power cause this disposition, or is 
it acted upon and governed by it? If 
the latter, it is not a se//-determining 
power, and the controversy is at an 
end. If it be said to determine this 
disposition, the question arises, whe- 
ther it must be considered as acting 
independently of every mental feel- 
ing? If so, it is a manifest nonentity, 
since a volition cannot take place ex- 
cept in some state and disposition of 
the mind. If it does not act indepen- 
dently of mental feeling, it will again 
be asked, does it determine that state 
of feeling in which it acts? To what 
conclusion this question would lead, it 
must be needless to remark. 

But let the advocate of Liberty plead 
for himself in the language of that able 
metaphysician, Dr, Clarke: ‘* The 
true, proper, immediate, physical effi- 
cient cause of action,” says he, ** is 
the power of self-motion in men, which 
exerts itself /ree/y, in consequence of 
the last judgment of the understand- 
ing.” It this power always obeys the 
last judgment of the understanding, 
the Necessitarian will ask no more. 
But can this power, at the very time 
when it exerts itself freely, in conse- 
quence of the last judgment of the un- 
derstanding, determine without any 
inducement whatever to set this last 
judgment at defiance, and to act in 
direct opposition to it? This Dr. 
Clarke would not have affirmed, If it 
cannot, what is gained by maintaining, 
with an appearance at least of contra- 
diction, that it exerts itself freely, in 
consequence of this judgment? If it 
can, then it is in very deed a power of 
self-motion, % power which, without 
any reason, can act against the ve 
reason in consequence of which it 


acts. * 


* Dr. Clarke is disposed to consider 
the last judgment of the uyderstanding 
as the same with the act of volition, 
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In a word, if definite volitions have 
not their causes in definite states of 
mind, they can be attributed to no 
cause distinct from the mere power of 
willing. But to say that the mere 
faculty of the will, or what would here 
he the same thing, the self-determining 
ower, is the sole cause of specific vo- 
litions. does not in reality differ from 
saying that a definite volition is the 
canse of itself. The self-determining 
ower, in itself considered, is equally 
indifferent to all volitions; but by a 
determinate eet, it is supposed to cause 
a specific volition; but this ac? is the 
volition itself, nor can even for a mo- 
ment be conceived of as distinct from 
it. The self-determining power, in 
other words, wills (his or that, because 
it wills it; that is, the only reason for 
the volition is the volition itself. 

Were it necessary to reasen any 
further against this same self-deter- 
mining power, this independent faculty, 
which will submit to no controul, and 
acknowledge no principle of action 
but the imperious maxim sift pro ra- 
tione voluntas, it might be objected 
in the first place, that its existence is 
a mere assumption; secondly, that the 
assumption is tmecessary, as the phe- 
nomena of volition are satisfactorily 
accounted for without it; thirdly, that 
the assumption is unwarrantable, as 
we are acquainted with nothing in the 
whole compass of nature which bears 
any analogy to such a faculty; and 


Then, as in this case the power of self- 
motion has nothing to do with volition, 
but only acts in consequence of the de- 
termination of the sill or the understand- 
ing, it may be dismissed from the con- 
troversy, as having no relation to the 
matter in dispute. ‘* Dut,” says he, “ if 
the act of rolition be distinguished from 
the last judgement of the understanding, 
then the act of volition, or rather the he- 
ginning of action, conseqnent upon the 
last jndement of the understanding, is 
not determined or caused by that last 
judgment as the physical efficient, Wut 
only as the moral motiee.” If the last 
judgment of the understanding causes the 
volition, that is sufficient. By what name 
its operation shall be called, the Neces- 
tarian will not be very anxious to de- 
termine. For what avails the distinction 
between the physical efficient, and the 
moral motive, if the volition in civen cir- 
cumstances could not be different from 
what ft is? 


fourthly, that the supposed operation 
of this faculty contradicts the only no- 
tions which mankind have ever formed 
of the connexion between cause and 
rffect. We are, indeed, ignorant of 
the operation of what we term causes, 
but this ignorance does not diminish 
the force of the objection. For a defi- 
nite effect, we, in fact, look for a defi- 
nite cause; and every variation in the 
effect is always supposed to imply a 
proportionable variation in the cause. 
Let it, then, be remembered, that the 
subject of controversy is not the cause 
of volition in general, but of definite 
and specific volitions. Now a self- 
determining power, if if means any 
thing, must mean a power which, at 
the same time and in the same circum- 
stances, can form either of two different 
or opposite volitions. But to refer a 
definite Volition to the act of such a 
fueulty, is, according to the only idea 
which we have of causation, to say that 
a specifie volition can be formed with- 
out a cause. The sic volo of the self- 
determining power will not be a satis- 
fuctory answer to the question, how it 
came to be the pleasure of the will to 
determine as it did. The prevalence 
of one inclination at the very moment 
when it was possible by the hypothesis 
that another inclination should have 
prevailed, requires a definite cause as 
much as any effect in nature ; or rather 
the supposition involves an impossi- 
bility, unless mankind have been thus 
far mistaken in reqniring a definite 
cause for a definite effect. And if they 
have been herein mistaken, they may 
also have been mistaken in requiring 
any cause at all for that which they 
have denominated an effect ; since the 
same reasoning which has led them to 
the notion of a cause, has led them to 
conceive of it as a definite energy, 
from which a definite result proceeds. 
To deny, then, that a definite cause is 
necessary to a definite effect, or what 
is the same thing, to deny that a dif- 
ference in the effect implies a difference 
in the cause, is to call in question the 
very existence of a cause. The term, 
indeed, may be retained, but the only 
itlea which we have of the thing is gone. 
And when the advocate of Liberty ima- 
gines a power which can at the same 
time cause either of two different voli- 
tions, he deceives himself by a mere 
abuse of language. A self-determining 
power, then, is not only gratuitously 
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assumed, but involves another assump- 
tion, which sets at defiance what have 
hitherto been thought the most certain 
conclusions of the human mind, 

I will now say one word respecting 
the moral consequences which are sup- 
yosed to follow. from the doctrine of 
ae The most formidable of 
these is, that it annihilates the accoun- 
tableness of man, and renders hiin an 
unfit subject of reward and punish- 
ment. I shall consider the «illiculty 
as pressing entirely on the side of pu- 
nishment, and shall observe, that as, 
according to the Necessitarian system, 
punishment ean operate on the state 
of the mind, it may with the greatest 
propriety be applied. But if man had 
within hun such a capricious principle 
as a self-determining power, the appli- 
cation of punishment would be impro- 
per, because it would be uscless. What, 
indeed, has been called vindictive pu- 
nishment, the doctrine of Necessity 
does exclude ; but this, instead of being 
an objection to the doctrine, is one of 
its recommendations. Vindictive pu- 
nishment, it is true, cannot be defended 
upon any system; but upon the prin- 
ciples of the Necessitarian it is mani- 


Sestly and palpably absurd. 


It will easily be perceived that I have 
not written for those who are altogether 
strangers to the controversy, vor for 
these who thoroughly understand the 
subject ; but, as I intimated above, for 
those who have conceived that it can- 
not be thoroughly understood. And if 
the light in which it has now been 
placed shall render it more intelligible 
to any who have hitherto thought it 
obscure and intricate, my end will be 
answered. 

E. COGAN. 

P.S. I am aware that I have written 
much more than was necessary ; but 
the supposed difficulty of the subject 
seemed to require that it should be 
treated somewhat at length. Other- 
wise the argument (like most other 
arguments) lies in a small compass. 
The Necessitarian maintains, that every 
volition yecessarily results from the 
state of mind in which the volition 
takes place. His opponent, to set aside 
this proposition, contends for a self- 
determining power as the efficient cause 
of volition. Here a simple question 
presents itself. Can the mind ¢ri// this 
or that 2zithout a certain feeling or 
disposition that prompts the volition ? 
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Fact, to which even a selfdetermining 
power must bow, will answer, Certainly 
not, Cousequently it cannot will 
against’ the state or disposition in 
which it is at any given time. And 
here, were impartial reason to decide, 
the controversy must end, 
——~a ee 
Sik, 

AM no infrequent reader of the 

English Divines of the Latitudina- 
rian school, of whom Tillotson may be 
considered as the head, and I profess 
myself an admirer of the author last 
muned, whom Dr. Lardner somewhere 


justly quotes, under the epithets of 


‘a good man and a great preacher.” 
But L confess there are passages in his 
works, and incidents in his life, which 
grieve me, awl would puzzle ime if 1 
did not knew the sad influence of dig- 
niles, possessed or expected, in poli. 
tical churelies, upon the soundest un- 
derstandings and best hearts. No lover 
of liberty can recollect, without a sigh, 
that he and Burnet tampered with the 
conscience of the martyred Russell, in 
order to bewilder him into a dying 
confession of the abominable doctrine 
of passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance.* His * rare piece of Hobbism” 
is already explained on your pages, 
(Vol. ILL. p. 148,) but as he repented 
of that pulpit indiscretion, it ought not 
to be severely urged against his me- 
mory. There is a still worse instance 
of his yielding to the iniquity of the 
times, Which I cannot forbear to point 
out. Ido so, Lam sure, with no wish 
to hurt his excellent name, but merely 
to shew in what manner the licentious- 
ness of a court may infect the pulpit, 
even when most worthily filled, and 
how offensive to posterity, if not to 
contemporaries, are all accommoda- 
tions of righteous principles to corrupt 
political maxims. 

Tillotson’s Sermon CXCVI (8vo. 
edition of his Works, Vol. X. p. 267) 
is on ‘* Our Saviour’s Ascension,” 
preached on Ascension-day, which ga 
pened to be on the 29th of May, the 
church festival in celebration of Charles 
Iind’s Restoration. After reading his 
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* In extenuation of Tillotson’s conduct 
it should be remembered that he hope? 
by extorting a political confession from 
Lord Russell that should be agreeable to 
the Court, to save his life. Eb. 
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text, the solemn and sublime passage, 
Acts i. 9—11, the Doctor began : 
There are two occasions of this day 
accidentally met together, which dear 
some resemblance fo one anotlhe vs the 
ascension of our blessed SAVIOUR into 
heaven, and his exaltation in his 
kingdom, being ‘ crowned with glory 
and honour, and set on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high :’ aad the re- 
storation of our sovereign to his just 
rights, and rou r/ slate and dignity 
here upon earth, by a miraculous pro- 
vridence of Gon, and as it were hy a 
hind of resurrection from the dead” ! 
Ile proce sls, ** The first of these being 
of aq smo spirit: al and Cree llent litl- 
ture, shall be the subject of my present 
discourse, not forgetting the other in 
the application of it.” He then treats 
the subject of the ascension with his 
usual ability, seriousness and dexterity 
in the Scriptures, and comes at length 
to the application, in the conclusion of 
which he says, first, “‘ Let us heartily 
thank Gow for the whole dispensation 
of our salvation by the incarnation and 
doctrine, by the holy life and merito- 
rious death of our blessed Saviour :” 
and secondly, ** And let us /ikesrise 
bless Gop for the wonderful restora- 
tion of his majesty to the government 
of these kingdoms, who, under Curisr, 
is the grea defend ? of our Saith and 
religion; and let us pay that duty and 
obedience, which becomes us, to a 
prince whom Gop ath so miraculously 
prese rive d and restare d; and pour out 
our most fervent prayers to Gop, that 
he would long preserve him, and pro- 
tect his person from all dangers, arho 
is the great se curity of our re ligvion, 
and the life of all our hopes, and as 
truly as any prince ever was to any 
people, THE LIGHT OF OUR EYES AND 
THE BREATH OF OUR NOSTRILS; and 
that Gop would make him ‘ wise as an 
angel of Gop, to go in and out before 
this great people ;’ and grant to him, and 
all the samle of this land, * to know 
in this our day the things that belong 
to our peace, before they be hid from 
our eyes.’ ”’ 

In a note upon this passage it is 
said, ** Rented towards the conclu- 
sion of the reign of King Charles II.” 
This is meant to remind the reader, 
that it was penned when the Protes- 
tants and Whigs were desirous of the 
life of that monarch, on account of the 
imminent danger of a Popish succes- 


sor. But allowing this apology its 
full weight, what justification can be 
framed for such adulation from such a 
man as Tillotson to any prince, and 
much more to such a prince as Charles 
I1., who sold his country to France, 
spilled the best blood which was in it, 
turned his palaces into stews, unl as 
to religion tived a hypocrite and died a 
dishonest Catholic? Can any thing 
worse be found in the sermons of the 
Gaudens, the Allestrees, the Sheldons, 
the Parkers and the Souths of that 
age of ecclesiastical profligacy and cor- 
ruption ? 
CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
= 
Eveter, 

Sir, December 8, 1819. 
N Y late highly-valued friend, the 
4 Rey. Joseph Bretland, of this 
city, having nominated me his sole 
executor, in trust, an honour which, 
though unworthy of, I cannot suflici- 
ently appreciate, I am become, in 
consequence thereof, possessed of his 
manuscripts. It is my intention, should 
life and ability be granted me, with the 
assistance of my much-respecied friend, 
the Rev. Thomas Jervis, to make a 
selection from Mr. Bretland’s sermons, 
for the purpose of publishing two vo- 
lumes ; and I hope they may be ready 
for delivery in a few months hence. 

It is probably unnecessary for me to 
say any thing in commendation of these 
Discourses, as every person who knew 
the author is well aware that nothing 
hut what is of sterling value, and highly 
adapted to promote the cause of virtue 
wut religion, could proceed from his 
pen. This is one of the objects which 
I have in view in publishing, and the 
other is to hand dowi to posterity the 
name of one who, from the extreme 
diffidence with which he was ever ac- 
customed to estimate his own attain- 
ments in science, has been, compara- 
tively, but little known in the team 1 

The confidence placed in me by my 
late venerable friend may, by some at 
least, be thought to require a pane- 
gyric on his talents and virtues ; but 
this has been done already by two 
writers better qualified than myself, 


and whose opinions must have more 
weight; and I have the happiness to 
expect an extended memoir from the 
Rev. Mr. Mardon, of Glasgow. 

It is true my knowledge of Mr. 
Bretland is not of a recent date, 











having enjoyed the advantage of being 
placed under his tuition when I was 
very young, and from that time to the 
period of his death, no interruption has 
taken place in our friendly intercourse. 
Towards the latter part of his life, 
when any little attentions of mine were 
rendered more useful, I can with plea- 
sure reflect they were always afforded 
him with readiness, and, I believe, they 
failed not to add to the comfort of his 
declining years. The gradual decay 
of corporeal and mental strength, of 
which I was a witness, would have 
been more painfully felt by me had it 
not been accompanied with a view of 
the entire devotedness he manifested 
of himself to the will of Providence, 
which enabled him to bear his increas- 
ing infirmities with perfect composure, 
and even with a cheerfulness which 
Was apparent in his countenance long 
after he breathed his last. 
W. B. KENNAWAY,. 
a 

SiR, December \8, 1819. 

HAVE read with great interest the 

controversy which has taken place 
in the late Numbers of the Repository 
respecting Divine Influences. I wish, 
through the medium of your pages, to 
request from Dr. Carpenter and H. T. 
ome explanation of their statements. 
Will Dr. C., or any other of your Cor- 
respondents, favour me with the mean- 
ing of the following expressions : 

‘** God does by his immediate influ- 
ence or agency, not supernatural, nor 
miraculous, yet immediate, afford sup- 
plies of strength,” &e. (P. 618.) I 
wish to have the difference explained 
hetween supernatural and immediate 
agency, as I have always supposed 
them synonymous terms. 

On a very attentive perusal of Dr. 
C.’s letter, I am led to the conclusion 
that the doctrine he has stated is at 
variance with Unitarian principles. 
Dr. C. will much oblige me by pre- 
senting the texts on which he founds 
his view of divine influence. 

May I also ask H. T. to support his 
teme 5 by Seripture proofs? I ac- 
‘nowledge his reasoning is just, but 
without the concurrence of the Bible, 
he will “‘ open the door to every sort 
of delusion.” (P. 478.) 

Will he tell me the difference be- 
tween ‘* God, in the exercise of his 
providence,” leading a Heathen “ to 
the knowledge of the gospel of Jesus,” 
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and ** by his own immediate operation 
inspiring him with the were are of 
his truth’? 

An insertion of this, as soon as con- 
venient, may lead to profitable dis- 
cussion, and will much oblige, 

AN ENQUIRER. 
<a 

SiR, 

HAVE read with no less pleasure 

than satisfaction, Dr. Carpenter's 
excellent Leeture on Divine Influence, 
and really am ata loss to know how 
the view he takes of this subject can 
be controverted by any believer in re- 
velation. I am desirous of seeing a 
sermon said to have been written by 
Dr. Priestley on this doctrine ; will any 
of your readers say where it may be 
met with? 

4. Z. 
— 

A‘ a time when ‘hat Christianity, 
LX which is called ** the law of the 
land,” is identified with persecution, 
the following eloquent extract from a 
sermon by Mr. Coquerel, minister of 
the Walloon Church at Amsterdam, 
may, perhaps, be read with interest. 

“Tt can be no illusion; whatever is 
really wrong is foolish and short- 
sighted ; and of all the errors that have 
disgraced mankind, intolerance is the 
most dangerous—perhaps the most 
guiltv,—but assuredly the most ab- 
surd. What! convince a man by vio- 
lence—persuade him by main force ! 
The stupidity which would impose a 
creed, can only be exceeded by the 
malignity which would punish its fe- 
jection. ‘Transfer to another your 
powers of mind and body—lend him 
your emotions and your thoughts— 
infuse into him your understanding— 
and then begin the work of conversion 
My conviction of truth is an internal, 
inalienable possession which I cannot 
convey to another. [ may unbosom 
that conviction, trace its progress, and 
endeavour to lead men to its conelu- 
sions, but they are as free to reject as 
I to adopt my system, and having no 
right to believe them insincere, | must 
bear with their incredulity—but dare 
not punish it. To insist on their be- 
lieving as I believe, is to order them 
to receive no impressions but what I 
receive—to require, that what satisfies 
me shall satisfy them—that their intel- 
lect shall be a servile copy of mine— 

in a word, that they shall sacrifice to 
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my pride and passions the sublime 
faculties they (like me) have received 
from ‘ the Father of lights.’ Yot in- 
tolerance has been called a necessary 
evil. How necessary? Is not every 
man to answer for she talents he has 
received, and to be judged according 
to the advantages he has possessed ? 
Will you take its consequeces for its 
justification? Short and shameful are 
its triumphs. It receives no involun- 
tary tributes, for it is a tyrant that is 
abandoned as soon as he hides his 
head. Would you be gratified with 
false and hollow homages, and will 
you dare insist on their being offered 
to God? Intolerance makes no real 
proselytes. Her most obedient slaves 
are hypocrites and liars. Would you 
have such to honour the triumphs of 
the religion of Jesus? Mistaken men! 
Study his spirit, and you will find that 
you are the worst ef apostates. And 
you would invite others to follow the 
steps of him you call your Master, by 
trampling ov his holy laws? The 
gospel will neither have slaves nor 
tyrants for its advocates. It is founded 
on the spirit of liberty. Freely as we 
have received from it the blessings of 
freedom, freely and generously we are 
bound to give. Let our candour, our 
charity, be the first proof of our faith. 
It is better—it is mightier than the 
strong arm of power.” 
J. B. 
 —e 
York, 
SIR, December  B ISL. 
T gave me great pleasure to see 
Mr. Channing’s excellent discourse, 
reached at Baltimore on the Sth of 
May last, reprinted at Liverpool, and 
as | think it may be interesting to some 
of your readers to know the circum- 
Stances out of which it took its rise, I 
shall transcribe the following particu- 
lars from my friend Dr. H., of Dor- 
chester, with which he favoured me a 
few weeks ago : 
_ “Of the progress of religion, of 
freedom of inquiry, and of literature, 
{ could give you interesting details, 
but they would fill a volume rather 
than a letter. Some particulars you 
will glean from the publications that 
accompany this. Among them the 
sermon of Mr. Channing, I know will 
attract your first attention, because his 
name and fame are already familiar to 


you: but it is mecessary to give you a 


brief history of the oecasion on which 
the sermon was delivered. It was 
preached at Baltimore, the capital of 
Maryland, and, next to New York, the 
largest commercial town in the United 
States. Some of the most respectable 
and opulent inhabitants of that place, 
went from New England, and carried 
with them an attachment to Congre- 
gationalism, or Independent church- 
government ; whereas all the churches 
there are either Presbyterian or Epis- 
copalian, and of course highly Cal- 
vinistic and Trinitarian in their creed. 
Several of the ministers of our vicinity, 
in their journeyings to visit Washington 
City, and see Congress in its sessions, 
stopt at Baltimore. The New England 
inhabitants wished to hear them preach ; 
but the Presbyterians would not, and 
the Episcopalians could not, invite 
them into their pulpits. This led the 
Congregationalists to unite in erecting 
a place of worship for themselves, and 
they have built a most magnificent one. 
They then sent to our university for a 
preacher, and obtained Mr. Sparks, 
one of the tutors, a gentleman of supe- 
rior talents. At his ordination Mr. 
Channing’s Sermon was delivered. It 
has passed through two large editions 
in Baltimore, (eight hundred copies of 
the first, it has been said, were taken 
up on the day of its publication,) and 
two editions have been printed in Bos- 
ton. It is eagerly read, and the im- 
pression which it has made, and is 
making, is very great.” 

“On Mr. Channing's return from 
Baltimore, he was urged to preach at 
New York, not by the clergymen of 
the city, for their pulpits are not open 
to such as he, but by distinguished 
individuals, who obtained for him the 
Medical Hall: and on the following 
week two meetings were held of .consi- 
derable numbers, to take measures for 
collecting a society and erecting a house 
for pubhe worship, and an invitation 
has been forwarded to us for apreacher ; 
in consequence of which Mr. Ware, 
one of the most esteemed Boston mi- 
nisters, has gone on to New York to 
preach, and to assist them in the fur- 
therance of their enlightened pur- 
poses.” 

I have since heard that the sensation 


occasioned by Mr. Channing’s Sermon, . 


has raised up a powerful opponent in 


support of the orthodox system in . 
Professor Stuart, of the Andover The- ey 
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ological Seminary, who addressed to 
Mr. C. a series of controversial let- 
ters, which passed almost immediately 
through two editions. ‘ Mr. Stuart,” 
my friend says, “is one of the most 
learned, able and powerful supporters 
of what is deemed high orthodoxy.” 
These letters are very ably reviewed in 
an interesting publication, entitled 
«The Christian Disciple,” published 
at Boston every two months, by Wells 
and Lilly. My friend adds, “ proba- 
bly there will be more publications in 
this controversy ; indeed we are pro- 
mised, perhaps T should say threatened, 
with a vindication of doctrinal points, 
in answer to Mr. C., by another An- 
dover professor.” Dr. H. regrets the 
personal asperities that too much 
mingle with this controversy, but hopes 
and trusts that, “ like the storms and 
tempests that sometimes visit the 
American region, it may have a salu- 
tary tendency, and, ra Aen, dark and 
noxious vapours, may leave the atmos- 
phere more pure, and let in the light 
of heaven through a clearer medium.” 
““ We,” he says, ‘* may see this light 
but ee diffused, yet, with good 
old Simeon, we may depart in peace, 
encouraged by the assurance that it 
shall not only shed more of its glories 
in our own lands, but also enfighten 
the Gentiles who now sit in darkness, 
and ultimately spread joy through the 
whole earth.” 

In these sentiments, Mr. Editor, I am 
certain you will participate, and if you 
think the facts to which they relate 
may be unknown to many of your 
readers, you will, by inserting them in 
the Repository, greatly oblige 

CATH. CAPPE. 
+ 

SiR, 
OSEPHUS has given a brief but 
important account of the manner 
in which the Apostle James was put 
to death. It is to this effect, A. J. 
Lib. xx. C. 8. § 1: “ The younger 
Ananus, who was made chief priest, 
was haughty in his behaviour and ex- 
ceedingly daring. He moreover ranked 
with the Sadducees, who surpassed all 
the Jews in the cruelty of their judicial 
sentences. Ananus being thus dis- 
osed, summons a council of the 
Judges, and bringing before it the bro- 
ther of Jesus, called Christ, whose 
name was James, with some others, 
he accuses them of transgressing the 
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law, and delivered them up to be 
stoned. But those in the city most 
distinguished for their prebity and ae- 
eurate knowledge of the laws were 
grievously offended at this measure.” 

The ground of the accusation brought 
against James was assuredly his belief 
in Jesus as the Messiah. Stepheh 
maintained the same opinion. And 
they said, ‘“* We have heard him speak 
blasphemous words against Moses and 
against God,” Acts vi. 11. We may 
be assured also that the other persons 
who suffered with James, suffered for 
the same reason. Moreover, since the 
enemies of James insisted that he 
transgressed the law in holding forth 
Jesus as the Saviour, we are to infer 
that the men whom Josephus repre- 
sents as most distinguished by their 
probity and accurate knowledge of the 
law, and who were grievously offended 
at his death, had the same views of 
Jesus with the apostle. These were such 
men as Gamaliel and the priests who 
became obedient to the taith, Acts 
vi. 7. 

rom this passage we may gather, 
that, in the dispute between the a 
tles and their adversaries, the terms 
Gospel and Christianity were not em- 
ployed. The sole question between 
the parties was, which of them rightly 
understood the laws of Moses. The 
believers in embracing the gospel, so 
far from professing a new or exclusive 
religion, professed only a more ade- 
quate va refined knowledge of the 
Mosaic law. The writings of Jose- 
phus, in an eminent degree, illustrate 
this fact. In his immortal work against 
Apion he has given, under the title of 
the law, a beautiful delineation of the 
gospel; and he asserts that, in his 
time, there was not a place, nor 
scarcely a family in the whole civi- 
lized world where it was not received. 

Lardner and some other sagacious 
critics reject this passage of Josephus 
as a forgery, and one reason for the 
rejection is, that it gives an account of 
the death of James different from that 
which, through Eusebius, (H. E. Lib. 
ii. C. 23,) we have received from He- 
gesippus. But the two narratives are 
perfettly consistent with each other, 
only that the Jewish historian, in his 
brevity, has omitted the particulars 
related by the other. Josephus does 
not say, as Lardner represents him 
saving, that Ananus James and 
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his brethren stoned, but that he deli- 
vered them up to be stoned: and this 
sentence, consistently with the spirit 
of it, might be executed either by 
pelting him with stones, or throwing 
him over a precipice. Those who were 
charged with the execution of the sen- 
tence chose the latter: they conveyed 
him to the battlement of the wp. 
and threw him thence, finishing him 
on the ground with a club. According 
to Hegesippus, James was murdered 
not only in the temple, but on_ the 
passover, when multitudes of Jews 
and Gentiles were assembled in Jeru- 
salem; and so highly revered was the 
apostle for wisdom and piety, that 
Ananus and his party could not dare 
to execute the sentence passed upon 
him without suborning the Sicarii, who 
had come to the feast for that perpen. 
These particulars we have from Jose- 
phus : 

“This murder (namely that of Jona- 
than) having continued unpunished, the 
Siearii afterwards ascending in great 
multitudes to the feast with weapons, 
which, as before, they ann on 
mingling with the crowds slew, some 
their enemies, others whom they were 
suborned to murder ; which they did not 
only in other parts of the city, but some 
even in the temple: for even in that 
sacred place they had the audacity to 
massacre : nor did they think that they 
were cominitting impiety. But I am 
of opinion that on this account God, 
who hates impiety, has demolished our 
city, and, regarding the temple as no 
longer a pure habitation for himself, 
brought upon us the Romans, and 
exposed it and the city to purifying 
fire, and ourselves, with our wives and 
children, that we might learn virtue 
from our calamities.” A. J. Lib. xx. 
©. 7. § 5. 

Origen, who thoroughly understood 
the writings of Josephus, properly con- 
cluded, that the persons here said to 
be massacred in the Temple were 
James and his brethren; James, the 
leading one among them, being spe- 
cifed by name in the succeeding chap- 
ter. Accordingly Origen says, that, 
according to Josephus, ‘ These things 
befel the Jews in vindication of James, 
called the Just, who was the brother 
of Jesus, called the Christ: forasmuch 
as they killed him who was a. most 
righteous man.” See Lardner, Vol. VII. 
p. 121. Lardner broadly asserts that 





this passage is not extant in the writ- 
ings of Josephus, and the assertion 
illustrates the weight that ought to be 
ascribed to his opinion, that the pas- 
sage concerning jn is not genuine. 
The first authors of the Miraculous 
Conception represented the brothers 
and sisters of Jesus as childern of 
Joseph by a former wite: and as our 
Lord was not the son of Joseph, 
James could not in reality be his bro- 
ther. But Josephus calls him the 
brother of Christ, and by that means 
intends to set aside as false the story 
of his miraculous birth. Origen un- 
derstood this intention, and hence adds, 
with the view of setting it aside, ‘‘ This 
James is the same whom Paul, that 
genuine disciple of Jesus, says he had 
seen, and calls the Lord’s brother, not 
so much for the sake of consanguinity 
as their common education and agree- 
ment in manners and doctrine.” ‘This 
single circumstance proves that the 
author of the paragraph concerning 
James was an Unitarian believer in 
Christ, such as the Nazarenes or Ebio- 
nites were, and not a forger, who, in a 
future age, sought to fasten the divinity 
of Christ on the belief of mankind. 
There is one circumstance farther, 
worthy of notice in the account given 
by Hegesippus. ‘The enemies of James 
are represented as putting to him the 
apparently absurd question, Tis 4 Avex 
tov Inco; Which is the door of 
Jesus? Now, in Hebrew the term 
Jesus means salvation. And the mean- 
ing of the adverse question, no doubt, 
was, “‘ Which is the door of salva- 
tion?” James must have understood 
it so: but availing himself of the dou- 
ble meaning of yw, he answers, ‘“‘ Je- 
sus is the door,” alluding to our Lord’s 
own words, ‘lam the doer.” This 
reply amounted to ‘ blasphemous 
words against Moses and against God”’ 
in the eyes of his enemies: and henee 
the charge brought against him, that 
he transgressed the law of Moses. Jo- 
sephus brings forward the testimony 
of those “‘ who were distinguished by 
their probity and accurate knowledge 
of the laws,” that he was not guilty of 
any transgression; and as the opinion 
that he was not guilty, must be inter- 
preted by the sense in which he was 
said to be guilty; and he was said to 
be guilty of transgressing the law, only 
because he believed and taught Jesus 
to be the door of salvation, it follows, 
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that the persons, with Josephus in the 
number, grievously offended at his 
death, did look on Jesus mn the same 
light, or in other words, that they were 
believers in Christ. 
JOHN JONES. 
— 

SiR, January 7, 1820. 
AM not ashamed to profess myself 
one of those ** Bible only” Chris- 

tians, who while they recognize, in the 
utmost possible latitude of the terms, 
“the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as the one and only true 
Giod,” cannot go so far as to deny the 
honourable name of Unitarian to many 
a fellow Biblist who would refuse to 
subscribe assent to a tenet so unscrip- 
turally EXPRESSED, as that of “ the 
simple humanity” of the Saviour of 
the world. Shall I be accused of more 
than venial effrontery by the great ma- 
jority of my brethren, if I follow up 
the avowal by even presuming to doubt 
the expediency, nay, the propriety of 
laying so unnecessary a stumbling 
block, as it now appears to me to be, 
in the way, at the very threshold, of 
that great desideratum to the Protestant 
community, ‘the Unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace”? The dogma of the 
Trinity, (itself scarcely more reprehen- 
sibly, because not more unseripturally 
expressed,) has evidently seen its better 
days, and as the phraseology of the 
Sacred Records regains its due estima- 
tion in the Christian world, will more 
and more lose ground. Now, what 
ore cogent or effective argument has 
ever been urged against this doctrine 
by its opponents, than that it usurps a 
name which neither Jesus nor Paul 
knew, and which no disciple, at their feet 
alone, can ever justifiably adopt? Why 
then ourselves imitate so justly-depre- 
cated a precedent of deviation from the 
language of a common oracle? Deci- 
pitne Exemplar, &c.? Surely, on the 
contrary, of all other men, it most be- 
hoves us, whose peculiar boast it 
deservedly is, that we require no phrase 
or term in which to express any ar- 
ticle of our creed, but what has fallen 
from the lips of the great Author and 
Finisher of our faith, or of bis imme- 
(liate missionaries, to be punctiliously 
scrupulous about travelling out of the 
Sacred Records in any confession of 
our faith, or any exposition of our 
tenets. As we wish to bring back the 
religion of Christ, let us prove our un- 
VOL Xv. D 
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impeaehable title to so proud a dix 
tinction. Such Shiboleths as unscrip- 
tural compendiums of belief offer no 
equivalent for the reproach of incon- 
sistency. ‘The unity of the church of 
Christ cannot be contemplated as pos- 
sible till they shall have been unani- 
mously abandoned. With their aban- 
donment, the principal obstacle to a 
consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, would be removed. In the 
glorious enterprise, what church so fit 
to lead the way, never turning to the 
right hand or the left, as that which 
would build, not chiefly, but only, on 
Christ as its corner stone? 
J.T. CLARKE. 
——a 
SIR, - 

AM the wife of a professor of 

music, and the attraction of that 
delightful art brings to my house many 
people of superior station and abilities, 
with whose company I am much 
pleased. Among these I have often 
heard Mr. L. talked of as a surgeon of 
extraordinary merit and abilities ; but 
I will confess to you, Mr. Editor, that 
I have been the cause of my husband’s 
not employing that gentleman profes- 
sionally, because I understood he was 
a Materialist. Now, Sir, this Mr. L. 
has lately published a book on the 
natural history of man, which has ex- 
cited so strong a feeling of hostility 
against him, that he has been obliged 
to recall the publication, or he was 
threatened with the loss of all his pub- 
lic situations as Surgeon to Bedlainn 
and St. Bartholomew’s, and Lecturerto 
the College of Surgeons. I mentioned 
this yesterday to a physician who is 
a great friend of ours, and of whose 
judgment I have a high opinion, but 
who, to my great surprise, reprobated 
the whole business in very strong terms, 
and said it was founded on the most 
ignorant bigotry and groundless preju-- 
dice, and that it ought to be quite 
indifferent to the public whether any 
man was a Materialist or not. I said 
it appeared to me of great importance 
whether we had souls or not, and that 
I freely confessed I could not like any 
body who denied the existence of that 
noble part of my nature. “ Your dis- 
like would be reasonable, Madam,” 
said the doctor, ‘if the denial had any 
influence on the nature of things, and 
in all cases, before we entertain dislike 
of an individual for his opinions, we 
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ought to prove that his thoughts have 
wower toalter the nature of the subject 
in question. In the present instance 
such an idea is manifestly absurd, and 
the question itself is so very abstract 
and difficult, that very few persons are 
fit to give an opinion about the matter ; 
and of those who do, their positiveness 
will be found in a very direct propor- 
tion with their degree of ignorance.” 
I begged him to give me some slight 
notion of the nature of those difficul- 
ties, as the question appeared to me 
simple and easy enough. “ This, 
Madam,” said he, ** is almost impos- 
sible in a short conversation, but, 
however, | may just hint that any one 
who assumes a right to decide the 
question, ought to begin with shewing 
the difference between the nature of 
the attraction of the particles of matter 
in a case of chemical affinity, a piece 
of zine suspended in a solution of aci- 
tate of lead for instance, and _ that 
attraction which exists between the 
particles of matter ina seed, and the 
soil in which it is inserted. If he should 
succeed in this, he must proceed to 
the still more difficult task of tracing 
the cause of the distinction between 
the attractions in the former cases, and 
those exercised in the production of 
animal existence ; which is so far from 
having ever been done, that we are 
entirely ignorant of the manner in 
which these operations of nature are 
performed. No Materialist is bold 
enough to say he can trace these vari- 
ous attractions ; but he says a regular 
analogy may be observed from the most 
passive and inert matter, up to the 
most active and complicated; that 
with the first appearance of any thing 
like brain and nerves in an object, there 
is a glimpse of sensation, and that as 
the organization of these material 
organs improves, there is an equal rate 
of advance in the powers of feeling and 
intellect, till you arrive at their utmost 
terrestrial perfection in man ; that what- 
ever is the cause of feeling and intelli- 
gence in man, is exactly the same in 
nature, although differing in degree 
with that in all other sentient beings 
on this globe, and that it is no more 
hecessary 40 suppose the addition of 
another principle, than it is to imagine 
the existence of a spirit of elasticity in 
the springs, or a spirit to move the 

eels Of a watch. Now this is all 
quite true, and the brains and nerves 





of man may possibly contain within 
themselves, essentially, the properties 
of intelligence and sensation, as a piece 
of steel does of elasticity, but till we 
know how the cause produces the 
effect, which is probably beyond the 
reach of the human faculties, we can 
never be competent to decide positively 
on the matter. 

“The Immaterialist, on the other 
hand, starts with the position, that there 
is a manifest contrast between mind 
and matter, and that to talk of a mate- 
rial intellect is as absurd as it would 
be to speak of a thought as being 
square, Or an argument as being trian- 
gular. That the mind of man, glancing 
in an instant from pole to pole, from 
the earliest records of history to the 
present moment ; darting with a ra- 
pidity, greater far than that of light, 
from the sun to the utmost planet, and 
thence into the regions of infinite 
space, can never be justly considered 
as a mere quality of the dull, heavy 
clod of earth which, for a moment, 1t 
is made to inhabit. That we have even 
a consciousness that we ourselves are 
something distinct from our bodies, 
and that when a man’s limbs are muti- 
lated, his sense of integrity is no more 
affected than by a change of his clothes. 
But all this is evidently mere assertion, 
and assuming as granted the very: sub- 
ject of dispute ; and the Immaterialist 
is just as incapable of proving that the 
mind of man is something separate 
from his body, as his adversary is of 
the reverse. If the Immaterialist de- 
nies a soul to brutes, he gets involved 
in an inextricable maze of contradic- 
tion, which he in vain attempts to get 
out of by saying that God is himself to 
them a soul; because that is a mere 
sophism,—words without meaning,— 
an assumption without the least proof. 
There is still another theory on this 
subject perhaps more profound, more 
logical, and more consistent than either 
of the others, viz. that which supposes 
the non-existence of matter. The 
Spiritualist asks, what is matter? You 
say, every object in nature which comes 
within the cognizance of the senses ; 
any thing that is hard, soft, rough, 
smooth, coloured, plain, odorous, 
heavy, and so on—the table, chair, 
picture or statue in this room for in- 
stance. The Spiritualist answers, that 
you have only described your own sen- 
sations, apd can, in the nature 
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things, do nothing more ; for you can 
never go beyond the impression made 
on your senses, and say what that is 
which produces them. He will tell 
you that an impression on a_ bodily 
sense is no proof of a material cause. 
Look in that mirror, you will see the 
table, chair, picture and statue ex- 
pressed to your eye with the same 
accuracy and distinctness as the objects 
themselves, and vet they are mere 
phantasms, the reality of which only 
exists in the mind of the sentient 
being. Our other senses do not afford 
such plain examples, obvious to any 
understanding, but their case is pre- 
cisely similar, and the whole world is 
nothing but a phantasmagoria, and 
sentient beings the only real things in 
it. Now pray, my dear Madam, can 
you think that your surgeon is the less 
estimable for having directed his atten- 
tion to these high subjects ; and, do you 
still think that the evidence for any one 
of these theories is so conclusive as to 
stamp with contempt or infamy him 
who inclines to a contrary? You will 
say, perhaps, that the Christian reli- 
gion has long ago decided the question, 
and established the fact of our having 
immortal souls. ‘The Christian reli- 
gion, Madam, has, if you please, esta- 
blished the fact of a future state of 
existence, in which we are to be re- 
warded or punished for our moral 
eonduct in this world; but all sound 
and rational divines have long agreed 
that the inspired writers had no autho- 
rity to reveal any thing beyond the 
great truths of religion. It was the 
absurd doctrine of what is called the 
plenary inspiration which induced the 
inquisitors of Rome to imprison Ga- 
lileo for proving that the earth was 
not immoveable. There is, perhaps, 
hardly an individual in England, how- 
ever ignorant or intolerant, not even 
one of the governors of Bedlam or St. 
Bartholomew’s, who would now at- 
tempt to screen those inquisitors from 
contempt and abhorrence; but they 
should be told that their own conduct 
is precisely similar, that they are actu- 
ated by the very same spirit and mo- 
tives, and that it is just as probable 
that St. Paul might have wrong notions 
of the animal economy, as King David 
of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. Unfortunately, such behaviour 
in public bodies towards a man of 
science, stamps a character on a whole 
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age and nation, and this it is which 
renders it a duty on every man of pub- 
lic spirit or enlightened patriotism, to 
enter his protest against conduct so 
mean and disgraceful.” 

I have only to add, Mr. Editor, that 
as the Doctor’s discourse has had the 
etlect of entirely changing my opinion 
on the subject, | have written it to 
you, in order, if you please, to com- 
municate it to your readers. 

S. W. 
— 

WAS solicited some time since, by 

more than one of your readers, 
and, I believe, subscribers, to send you 
sume remarks on Mr. Belsham’s Cen- 
sure of Mr. Robinson’s History of 
Baptism. I was unwilling at first to 
engage, partly because I had paid my 
respects already to that gentleman’s 
memory, and partly beeause I had a 
place in reserve, in which I meant, at 
the proper time, to say something 
more concerning him. At length, 
however, I complied, for which IT have 
been justly condemned by some friends, 
and I have condemned myself, as I 
was engaged in business at the time 
from which nothing ought to have 
diverted me, and as I could not engage 
in such remarks without goimg into 
detail. My motives, as I have ex- 
plained them, were rather general than 
particular. I had no personal dislikes 
nor private seekings, and I was as little 
influenced by the love of controversy, 
or a desire of obtruding myself on the 
notice of your Correspondents. I sent, 
as you know, no signature, nor did I 
intend at first to be known as the 
writer. I have reason, on many ac- 
counts, to be sorry for dwelling on the 
subject so long, and the more so, if 
my aim to do justice to Mr. Robinson 
has at any time obtruded on more va- 
luable communications. 

That some of your subscribers may 
wish the subject to be discontinued, | 
can very readily believe, and, to speak 
freely, | was myself before-hand with 
their wishes. What I said on sending 
my last communication I have in part 
forgotten: but I had determined on 
my return to town to trouble you no 
more, as well because I was aware that 
what I had already offered could not 
interest many of your readers, as be- 
cause 1 thought what I had yet in 
reserve could not (in the way I pro- 

posed to treat it) be offgyed with pro- 
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pricty to your work, It was, there- 
fore, my Wish and itention to drop 
the subject for the present, to finish 
the remarks at my leisure, and, in my 
own time and way, to submit them to 
the public. 

It is natural, Sir, that you should 
wish to begin the new year with new 
subjects, and that your Correspondents 
should look for them. At the same 
time, as the case now stands, I am 
obliged to leave off in the midst of my 
argument, or rather at the precise 
point, where, I conceive, its principal 
strength lies. The communication 
now in your hands, with what I pro- 
posed still to add, went to shew, that 
Mr. Robinson’s translations, with the 
exception of typographical errors, * is, 
in the main, nmght, and as ‘* to reeri- 
minate is just,” that Mr. Belsham’s is 
grammatically and essentially wrong ; 
and that several ether matters, ad- 
vanced by that gentleman, relating to 
Tertullian, both in your Repository 
and his own publication, is incorrect, 
either directly or by implication. It 
was, further, intended to examine Mr. 
Belsham’s Greek translations, and quo- 
tations from Dr. Wall, by the language 
of the New Testament, and of the 
first Greek Fathers. I have already 
alluded to these matters, and gone over 
the ground in my own mind, and by a 
course of honest inquiry. Now, Sir, 
it would not be agreeable to my feel- 
ings to leave Mr. Robinson under mis- 
conceptions and misrepresentations, 
and I should reckon it dishonourable 
to have made insinuations which I can- 
not substantiate. Something, there- 
fore, is still left for future discussion. 

But, perhaps, Sir, it was kind in 
some of your Correspondents, for the 
present, to put the check-string on my 
aberrations : and certain of my friends, 
wish they had done it sooner, for they 
knew I was seriously engaged, and had 
brought myself into great responsi- 
bility. As the matter now stands, I 
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* That the errata and omissions in 
Mr. Robinson's quotations from Tertul- 
lian are merely typographical, his trans- 
lation proves ; Mr. Belsham’s translation 
is itself wrong, as is all that he say s, or 
would imply, with respect to Tertullian, 
as well in reference to the subject and 
mode of baptism, as to the time and place. 
It is not historically truc, according to 
bruly primitive faith and practice. 
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shall dismiss the subject from my 
thoughts, and not resume it till I have 
finished my proper business. I beg 
leave to add, that my observations on 
Mr. Robinson’s History will extend 
no further than Tertullian is concerned ; 
for there the charge was brought ; and 
that an examination of Mr. Belsham’s 
Gireek authorities, though arising out 
of the subject, will be a work of super- 
erogation. ‘These, with a few previous 
questions, are the points, (and I shall 
keep to them,) which I propose te 
consider somewhat at large, and cri- 
tically, as leisure and opportunity are 
offered, which cannot be till my pre- 
sent engagements are fulfilled. 

Personal religion (that is, what 
arises from real feeling and conscien- 
tious conviction, producing a corre- 
sponding practice) is not subject to 
man’s estimate; it is as littke within 
his reach, as it ought to be beyond his 
controul, and, whether a man concien- 
tiously believes, in what concerns a 
ceremony, that it may be practised with 
a few drops of water, or should be 
practised with much water; and whe- 
ther he holds it should be administered 
to babes, or only on adults, or, if he 
conscientiously sets all water, and all 
ceremonies aside ; in either case a truly 
conscientious man is equally religious. 
But points, as they are made the mat- 
ter of theological controversy, like 
other literary subjects, may be pro- 
perly estimated, and brought under 
the laws of criticism. On these prin- 
ciples no opposition could have been 
intended, nor can hereafter be, against 
personal religion, and in any course of 
future inquiry that I may enter on, I 
nay, perhaps, think it my duty to move 
as independent of Mr. Robinson as 
Mr. Belsham. 

In the mean time, I re-aflirm, that 
Mr. B. has himself mistranslated and 
inisrepresented Tertullian, as my pa- 
pers suppressed would have more fully 
shewn. I wish certain of your readers 
to be informed, that the remarks con- 
tained in them, together with the pre- 
ceding Letters, I propose to submit to 
their consideration, in a more public 
and correct form, when I am at leisure, 
which, however, is not likely to be for 
a considerable time to come. 

G. D. 


P.S. As, I perceive, your Corre- 
spondent pays great deference to the 
authorities of Dr. Wali and Dr. Priest. 
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ley on the points which are the sub- 
ject of these Letters, it is proposed, 
on a proper occasion, to examine the 
value of their authorities. 


i 
Newport, Isle of Wight, 
Sir, December 16, 1819. 


AC a member of one of those un- 
fortunate Societies which have 
fallen under the formidable lash of Mr. 
Belsham’s censure, [XIV. 657,] per- 


mit me to state a few circumstances 


which may at least serve to palliate, if 


they do not justify our conduct. 

The London Unitarian Society, it 
appears, “* was first formed by a few in- 
dividuals, who, assuming as a principle 
that the simple humanity of Jesus 
Christ is a doctrine of the highest im- 
portance, and believing that every de- 
viation from it tends to still greater 
errors, and that these deviations have, 
in fact, proved the primary source of 
the grossest corruptions of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, conceived that they could 
not render a better service to the in- 
terests of pure and practical Chris- 
tianity, than by instituting a society, 
the direct and avowed object of which 
should be the public profession and 
promulgation of this fundamental 
truth.” 

Not so, the Southern Unitarian So- 
ciety: this Society was formed by per- 
sons, some of whom held that our 
Saviour, before his birth, existed in a 
state of great glory and happiness ; 
others, that he was by nature, in all 
respects, like his brethren; though they 
all believed in his subordination to the 
Father and complete dependence upon 
him. They all acknowledged the abso- 
lute unity and unrivalled supremacy of 
Jehovah, the almighty, all-wise, and all- 
gracious Creator and Preserver of all 
things, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. To teach this great doc- 
trine was the object which the forma- 
tion of the Society had in view: its 
members were far from adopting the 
contracted notion, that in order to as- 
sociate for this purpose it was necessary 
that a complete similarity should exist 
on minor points of opinion. 

In order to bear their united testi- 
mony to the unity of God, they no 
more conceived it necessary that they 
showd think alike as to the age of 
Christ, than as to his stature and com- 
plexion. Where, then, is the justice, 
us far at least as we aré concerned, of 
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the charge ‘‘ that the unforeseen and 
unexpected junction of the Arians has, 
in some measure, disturbed the har- 
mony of the Society, as they have 
been continually pushing to alter the 
preamble, and in some cases, among the 
affiliated societies, with too much SU0— 
cess; having actually subverted the ori- 
ginal object of the Society, the profes. 
sion of the simple humanity of Christ? ? 

But, Sir, we have great examples to 
plead in excuse of our ‘* modern Lati- 
tudinarian principles.” At the first 
annual meeting of the Southern So- 
ciety, held at Portsmouth in 1812, the 
secretary informed the committee that 
he had obtained the consent of the 
Rev. Thomas Belsham to preach at 
the next anniversary; it was subse- 
quently resolved, after thanking Mr. 
Belsham for his obliging compliance 
with the request that had been made 
to him, ‘* That he be informed that 
this Society is associated on/y in the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity.” Now, 
Sir, | have not Mr. Belsham’s sermon 
before me; “ but I fear that, instead 
of the good old original practice of 
preaching the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
he adopted, ‘* the modern principle of 
the reformed societies,’ which is, “‘ not 
to give offence to their new friends,” 
and that something else was ‘ substi- 
tuted in the room of a plain, energetic 
declaration of the absolute unity of 
God and the simple humanity of Jesus 
Christ, as the great and fundamental 
articles of the Christian faith ;” for I 
find in the record of proceedings at the 
meeting for business, held immediately 
after the morning service, the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

‘* That it be entered as a minute on 
the journal of the Society, and printed 
with the list of me en i that by 
calling ourselves Unitarians, we mean 
only to avow our belief in the simple 
unity of God.” 

‘That the thanks of the Society be 
given to Mr. Belsham, for the candid 
manner in which he received the in- 


Sormation of the Society's character 


and design, as well as listened to their 
request of adopting his discourse.” 
Mr. Belsham, who had become a 
member of the Society, is stated to 
have been present when the above re- 
solutions were passed, and it does not 
appear that any objection was made to 
them. Several of our succeeding 
preachers, like Mr. Belsham, adapted 
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their discourses to the character and 
design of the Society, and among the 
rest, the gentleman who preached at 
its last anniversary: he, it Is true, 
warned his hearers “‘ not to be ashamed 
of Christ and his words’—*' a duty 
certainly in these times of no very diffi- 
cult performance ” but he was far 
from resting in this general exhorta- 
tion: he defined the leading articles of 


Christian faith to consist in a belief of 


the unity of God, the placability of the 
Divine character, and the remedial 
nature of future punishment: these 
fundamental doctrines he earnestly ex- 
horted his hearers openly to avow and 
maintain; though, like some of his 
predecessors, adapting his discourse to 
the character and design of the So- 
ciety, he forbore to insist on any pecu- 
liar opinion as to the person of Christ. 
In conclusion, Sir, allow me to ex- 
press a hope, that the respected gen- 
tleman so frequently alluded to, will 
see the propriety of abstaining in future 
from so severely censuring those who 
have only followed the line of conduct 
which he himself assisted to mark out. 
VECTIS. 
—— 
Norwich, 

SIR, December 14, S19. 
UCH as I admire and applaud 
the spirit which pervades the 

letter of your Liverpool Correspondent 
ye XIV. 672,| I am not so much 
aware, as he seems to be, of the abso- 
lute necessity of a General Unitarian 
Association. It appears to me that 
the exertions of the Unitarians have 
been, though slowly, yet gradually and 
powerfully directed as a body towards 
the accomplishment of those ends 
which, as Christians, they are bound 
to promote. They are bound to make 
known their sentiments and opinions, 
to attack unseriptural creeds and ido- 
latrous worship, to wage unceasing 
war with error, bigotry and supersti- 
tion, and never to relax till these be 
no more. This they are associated 
for the purpose of effecting, by their 
London Unitarian Book Society, which, 
in the course of thirty years, has lived 
to see in existence and in action a nu- 
merous and thriving progeny—by the 
unwearied and valuable labours of their 
Missionaries, and by the various objects 
which the Unitarian Fund pursues with 
equal geal and prudence. They are 
bound to watch over and protect (as 





far as they can) the civil rights which 
they enjoy, and to obtain an extension 
of them. This they do by the Asso- 
ciation for that purpose. They are 
hound to provide a place at which edu- 
cation may be given to those persons 
who desire to become public instruc- 
tors; and this they do by supporting 
the College at York. They are also 
bound to afford assistance to the wants 
of their brethren, and this they do by 
their Fellowship Funds. 

Ail these Societies and Associations 
have arisen, because the want of them 
has become manifest, but what other 
objects your Correspondent has in view 
besides these, is not, I think, very ap- 
parent. He has referred to the state 
of the Chapels at Stafford, Stone, and 
Neweastle-under-Line, in proof of the 
necessity of such an Association, but 
surely these cases come immediately 
within the province of the Unitarian 
Fund, which has successfully inter- 
posed to rescue some of our old Pres- 
byterian Churches from entire decay, 
and if its funds had been sufficiently 
ample, would, probably, have used the 
same exertions in behalf of these places. 
In counties where there are no Unita- 
rians, of course no Associations can 
exist, but in those in which they are at 
all numerous, Associations of one kind 
or other have sprung up, and these, I 
conceive, may be rendered quite ade- 
quate to the necessary exertions of their 
respective districts. Each of these As- 
sociations has a secretary, whose name 
is generally announced every year in the 
Repository, and to whom, of course, 
the London Societies apply whenever 
necessary. The following list will shew 
how much has already been effected, 
and how much still remains to be done 
in various parts of the kingdom. It 
is, probably, not a complete one, but 
it may serve as an attempt or a begin- 
ning of a more perfect one : 

London.— Unitarian Book Society. 

Unitarian Fund. 

Association for Protecting the Civil 
Rights of Unitarians. 

Western Unitarian Society, includ- 
ing Somerset, Gloucester, Devonshire, 
Dorsetshire, Wiltshire. 

Southern Unitarian Society, includ- 
ing Hampshire and Sussex. 

Northern Unitarian Society, includ- 
ing Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, and 
the South of Yorkshire. 

Warwickshire Unitarian Society, 
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including Warwick, Leicester, Stafford, 
Nottingham and Worcestershire. 

North Eastern Unitarian Society, 
including Lincolnshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Isle of Ely, and part of Norfolk. 

Eastern Unitarian Society, inelud- 
ing part of Norfolk, Suffolk, and part 
of Essex. 

Kent and Sussex Unitarian Chris- 
tian Association. 

West Riding of York Unitarian 
Tract Society. 

Devon and Corniall Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

Gainshorough Association. 

Scotch Unitarian Christian Associ- 
ution. 

South Wales Unitarian Society. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Unitarian 
Christian Association. 

Southern Unitarian Fund. 


Manchester (Quarterly Meeting of 


Ministers. 


Midland and Northern Meeting of 


Unitarian Ministers. 

Welsh Unitarian Ministers’ Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

Assembly of Ministers in Devon and 
Cornwall. 

Dudley Double Lecture. 

Somersetshire and Dorsetshire As- 
sociation of Ministers. 

Rossendale and Rochdale Associa- 
tion of Unitarian Brethren. 

This list comprises twenty-four dis- 
tinct Societies, of which the objects are 
various, but they all have one common 
principle and effect, that of bringing 
different churches into fellowship. 
They are all both able and willing to 
promote the various objects which, as 
a body, we ought to have in view. The 
counties which are not embraced by 
any of these Associations, are Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Durham, the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire, Shropshire, Rut- 
land, Hereford, Northampton, Hunt- 
ingdon, Bedford, Hertford, Bucks, Ox- 
ford, Berks and Surrey. 

Then in addition to these District 
Associations, there appear to have been 
Fellowship Funds formed in London, 
(Parliament Court,) Southwark, (Dr. 
T. Rees’s,) Hackney, (Gravel Pit,) 
Manchester, Birmingham, (O/d and 
New Mectings,) Swansea, Exeter, 
Lewes, Newport, Warwick, Southwark, 
Kidderminster, Sheffield, Leicester, 
Brighton, Tenterden, Norwich, Pal- 
grave, Yeovil, Lynn, Sidmouth, Glou- 
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cester, Liverpool, Hull, Framlingham, 
Warrington and York. 

Now, comparing this list (in which 
I hope there are several omissions) 
with the number of Unitarian congre. 
gations, it appears to me, that it is to 
its extension, our efforts ought to be 
chiefly directed. Here is abundant 
scope for more to be done. ‘The means 
are easy and attainable —the utility obvi- 
ous, the success certain. Every society 
can do according to its ability—much to 
whom much is given, and little to whom 
little. If universal, all our institutions 
and all the objects embraced by them 
might be easily, effectually and liberally 
supported, and supported in the best 
possible way; not by the exertions of 
a few opulent individuals, but by the 
collective strength of the whole body. 

The formation of a General Associ- 
ation would necessarily bring with it a 
fresh pecuniary call upon Unitarians. 
Now, the multiplication of societies, 
unless their utility be most apparent, is 
an evil. If they be too numerous, they 
necessarily starve each other. But in 
the Fellowship Funds the sum required 
from each person is so small, that they 
cannot ‘ediee or decay if once esta- 
blished. No man thinks it worth his 
while to give up a subscription of a 
penny-a-week. They are at present 
only in their infancy, and yet we see 
that for the erection of one place of 
worship they have furnished £79, (see 
Repos. Wrapper for Nov.) the whole 
of which is raised without inconvenienee 
to any one, and without the deduction 
of a shilling for travelling expenses, or 
the irksomeness of repeated and often 
unavailing personal solicitations. 

EDWARD TAYLOR. 
a 
Bristol, 
Sir, January 7, 1820. 
NCOMPETENT as I may be to 
perform the task in a manner satis- 

factory to myself or to others, | am 
desirous of making some remarks upon 
the subject of the Divine Influence, in 
reference to the communication of your 
Correspondent L. J. J., inserted in 
your Number for November (XIV. 
675). I feel it, indeed, to be a duty to 
enter a protest at least against that 
cold scepticism, which must tend to 
chill the warmth of pious affections, 
to weaken the power of virtuous emo- 
tions, and to make religion itself little 
else than an altar without an offering. 
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Theological Disenisition on Christi- 
if thar [— cannot do better than 
tor 4 remiers to that vork The 
} ‘ 1, rh rou Ts Wilt te 
found there fully anticipated, and most 
,aatettie: muses 
[ cannot well imagine how @ person 


New Test with 
desire to discover truth, nd 
tho be in the Christian reli 
ean feel the doubt implied in L. 4.4 
question respecting prayer, "at if be 
cuit en joined upon us in the New 
Testament,’ Xe. There i my 
opinion, fe vy duties more clearly de- 
| commanded than that of 


fined and 
prayer, and the arguments wlich may 


who yy ruses the ‘ment, 


hieere 


leves 


are, 


be employed to prove that it was only 
enjomed ryan those of the apostolic 
age. wall equally prove that all the 
other duties and obligations ot ¢ hris- 
timnity were confined to its earhest 
er 

To a believer in the authenticity of 


the wa Testament, I should think 
that the first part of the sixth chapter 
of Matthew's Gospel, would be 
quite convineing of the duty of prayer 
in its petitionary, as well as in its other 
forms. Christ has there given a model 
for prayer. Though in a preceding 
verse he says to his disciples, ‘* Your 
Father knoweth what things ye have 
need ot be ‘tore ve ask him,’ so far trom 
discouraging them from presenting pe- 
titions to their Father, he instructs 
the mi to pray even for ¢¢ mporal hless- 
os us this dav our daily 
bread: and beeause Christ has not 
informed us in what manner or degree 
our prayers will be answered, it is no 
reason why we should be induced by 
any speculations of our own upon the 
mode in whi ch God may pleas e to act, 
to omit the pe ‘rfermance of a duty sO 


st 


drive 


Ings, 


clearly defined. 
But not only to the instructions of 
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our Lord can we appeal in favour of 
prayer, we have his example also in 
the most direct and decisive manner. 
Upon the eve of the most important 
event of his history, when we cannot 
but suppose that he saw the horrors of 
a violent and ignominious death to be 
apparently inevitable, and while he ac- 
knowledges that his ‘* soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful,” still does he open his 
heart to his heavenly Father, and en- 
treat that his afitictions may be av erted : 
‘“‘ Father, if it be possible let this cup 
pass from me: nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt.”” With these 
memorable words before us, coming 
from such an authority, and uttered at 
such a moment, how insignificant do 
the doubts, the suspicions and the spe- 
culations of the sceptic appear! Here 
we have an example how we may pray, 
and how we ought to feel when we 
pray. Though our Lord knew that 
the hour of the sufferings he had pre- 
dicted was drawing near; though he 
knew that submission to death would 
be required of him, we find him ex- 
pressing the wish that the cup might 
pass from him, but accompanying the 
wish with the most submissive acqui- 
escence in the wisdom ot all the ap- 


pointments of his Father. Can we 
desire a stronger encouragement to 
pray than this? lin the moment of 


mental anguish, when all worldly suc- 
Cours appear to fiat! us, we have the 
example of Christ to breathe our wishes 
in the ear of our heavenly Father, and 
with unlimited confidence in the Wis- 
dom and goodness of him who knows 
what is fit for us better than we do, to 
pray for what we, in our ignorance, 
may think best for us. | 

In the chapter of St. Luke, (the x1.) 
where Christ gives the Lord’s prayer 
as a model for praying to his disciples, 
who requested one, we find a further 
encouragement to the petitionary part 
of devotion in a parable. Though the 
language in this, as well as in other 
parables, is highly metaphorical, I ean- 
not but consider the spirit of it as 
affording very strong evidence, in favour 
of the propriety of petitions to the 
throne of mercy. 

It is supposed by some that our re- 
quests in prayer should be confined to 
what are called spiritual blessings, as 
wisdom, virtue, &c. To me, however, 
it appears that all the arguments which 
support this opinion, may be extended 
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also to petitions for those tempora| 
blessings which are innocent in them 
selves, and which we believe to be good 
for us. Our Lord prayed for deliver- 
ance from the sorrows which awaited 
him, and instructed his disciples to 
pray for the supply of their ** daily 
bread.” It does not follow that we 
must be dissatisfied or discontented, 
because our prayers are not answered. 
It is the duty of a Christian, whenever 
he pours out before his heavenly Fa- 
ther the humble desires of his heart, to 
acknowledge his ignorance of what is 
best for him, and to hope for an an- 
swer to his supplications, only so far 
as they may be conducive to his real 
interest, and agreeable to the dispen- 
sations of unerring wisdom and unli- 
mited goodness. With these views and 
feelings, whether we pray for spiritual 
assistance, or for those temporal bless- 
ings in which the welfare of ourselves 
and of those who are dear to us is 
intimately involved, our addresses can- 
not be injurious to ourselves, or unac- 
ceptable to that Being who is constantly 
watching over us, and who has gra- 
ciously permitted us to look up to him 
with the reverential affection of chil- 
dren to a kind Father. 

Whatever we may consider the eff 
cacy of prayer to be, it is not necessary 
for us to suppose that we can inform 
the Deity of what is proper tor us, or 
that any alteration will be made in his 
plans in consequence of our prayers 
We are ignorant of all his plans, and 
of the methods by which he brings 
them about: it is enough for us to 
know that he has commanded us to 
pray te him for the blessings which we 
think will be conducive to our real in 
terest, while, with perfect resignation, 
we leave to his wisdom the degree and 
mode in which they are to be granted. 

Some have supposed that the efficacy 
of prayer is confined solely to our- 
selves, and that it is of no use farther 
than as it acts upon our minds, and ren- 
ders us more diligent in the,discharge 
of our duties. To meditate upon the 
perfections of the Deity, to contem 
plate the stupendous effects of his 
boundless power, to mark the harmo- 
nious operations of his wisdom, and 
to dwell upon the benevolence which 
shines forth through all his works, 
must refine, expand and elevate the 
mind : but, it is while viewing him 
under the character of a Parent, while 
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acknowledging our dependence upon 
him for every thing we enjoy, and im- 
ploring for ourselves and others a con- 
tinuance of his mercies, that the feel- 
ings and affections of our hearts are 
most awakened to love, and confidence, 
and holy joy. Such, I believe to be 
the constitution of the human mind, 
that without the belief that our peti- 
tions might (in what manner we know 
not) have some effect in procuring for 
us the blessings we supplicate, our de- 
votions would soon be rhilled, and their 
influence on our hearts soon destroyed. 
It is not necessary to know in what 
manner God will attend to our peti- 
tions, in order to.be convinced that he 
will hear them, and that he may an- 
swer them. If we suppose that the 
act of acknowledging our dependence 
upon God, and ae Boel the bestow- 
ment of his blessings has the effect of 
rendering our minds more fitted for 
receiving What we ask, and thus dis- 
poses our heavenly Father to grant our 
requests, all for which I contend, is 
admitted. L. J.J. is ready to allow 
that the expression of our wishes, for 
good «dispositions, has a tendency to 
strengthen and confirm them, and that 
this effect actually takes place, but he 
discourages all attempts to procure 
them in this pious manner, by adding, 
that they may ‘ be obtained by means 
much more simple and direct than that 
of supplication.” 

I am also much inclined to believe, 
that the gratitude which we ought to 
feel for the many mercies and blessings 
we are constantly experiencing, would 
have its fervency much diminished if 
we viewed the favours of Providence 
as bestowed —_ us merely according 
to the original, fixed and immutable 
laws of nature. The philosopher may 
fancy that he can force his mind to this 
continued effort of gratitude, but to 
keep alive the feeling in the hearts of 
most, a sense of the more immediate 
and personal regard of the Deity, and 
that constant intercourse with him 
which a belief in his ever-watchful pro- 
vidence creates, will be necessary. 

It appears to me, that your Corre- 
spondent, from the fear of leading to 
superstition, has gone to the other ex- 
treme—an extreme, perhaps, not the 
less dangerous of the two. He seems 
to think that prayer cannot be answered 
excepting by some immediate, visible 
interference of Providence, some ob- 
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vious suspension of the usual laws by 
which he governs the universe, which, 
I presume, he means by “* superna- 
tural.” If the remarks of T. F. and 
the excellent letter of H. T. upon this 
subject, inserted in your Number for 
August, (XIV. 476—479,) together 
with the interesting lecture of my 
friend Dr. Carpenter, upon the Divine 
Influence, in your Numbers for Sep- 
tember and October, (XIV. 545—550 
and 617—622,) are not satisfactory to 
L. J. J., I shall despair of giving any 
explanation that would be more so. 
I see no difficulty in the supposition 
that the Deity may execute any of his 
plans,—that he may bestow upon us 
blessings, of either a temporal or spi- 
ritual nature, without any miraculous 
interference. 

L. J. J. demands the proof that God 
answers the prayers of his creatures. 
It is equally incumbent upon him to 
prove that the Deity does not some- 
times answer the prayers that are of- 
fered to him in sincerity and upright- 
ness of heart. Though we see that 
events often happen contrary to our 
wishes and our prayers, yet we often 
observe, that they turn out beyond our 
most sanguine desires and expectations, 
and it by no means follows, because 
we cannot precisely say how far our 
petitions have been attended to, that 
they have been altogether neglected. 
It is apparently the design of the Deity, 
although he has commanded us to pray 
to him, that we are never to feel cer- 
tain of the answer to our prayers. 
Were we conscious in praying for spi- 
ritual blessings that they were Sonal 
to our request, the knowledge might 
slacken our exertions in the attainment 
of moral excellence, and lead us to 
depend more upon the assistance of 
heaven than upon our own endeavours. 

Though I believe that we have the 
example of Christ and his apostles, 
and the authority of every Christian 
community, from their time to the 
present day, to pray for temporal bless- 
ings, yet I agree with your Correspon- 
dent T. F. (XIV. 476,) in thinking that 
the propriety of prayer for spiritual 
blessings rests upon even a more solid 
basis. Jn praying for wisdom and vir- 
tue, for religious knowledge, religious 
feelings and religious conduct, we can- 
not err. For the attainment of these 


we are placed in the world, and we 
know that our future state will be 
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greatly affected by the progress we 
make in them: what, therefore, can 
be more proper, or more natural than 
to entreat the blessing of heaven upon 
exertions which our own frailty, and 
the temptations to which we are con- 
stantly exposed, are too apt to render 
weak and inetlicient? 

I am unwilling to dismiss this sub- 
ject without remarking, that it is the 
duty of all Christians to observe much 
discretion in offering objections to those 
opinions of their brethren which tend 
to afford consolation under affliction, 
support in the hour of temptation, and 
encouragement in the often arducus 
path of duty. ‘Truth, it will be said, 
can do no harm: but injudicious at- 
tempts to discover truth may be 
aealaniies of a great deal of harm. 
Indeed, there are many truths that 
Providence chooses to withhold from 
our comprehension, and in the present 
limited state of our faculties, it is very 
probable that the knowledge of them 
would be injurious tous. There is a 
medium between enthusiasm and scep- 
ticism, and in our desire to avoid one 
extreme, let us not fall into the other. 
It is very easy to raise objections : there 
is no system in ethics, no creed in 
religion, to which some may not be 
offered: but we ought to be very cau- 
tious in destroying a good system, un- 
less we are prepared to substitute a 
better. ‘To object to the use of sup- 
plicatory prayer, because we cannot 
comprehend how the Deity can an- 
swer our prayers without some mira- 
culous interposition, or some deviation 
from his all-wise purposes, appears to 
me much the same as opposing the 
doctrine of a resurrection from the 
dead, because we cannot understand 
how God can re-organize the decom- 
vongy parts of the animal frame, or 
10W the intellectual principle can exist 
in astate distinct from the body. ‘The 
ways of Providence are past our find- 
ing out: we must be patient and hum- 
ble while on earth: in another state of 
existence, a great source of satisfaction 
may arise from an intelligible view of 
the plans and designs of the Almighty. 
But while we remain in the present 
scene of trial, exposed to pain and 
sorrow, to temptation and sin, let us 
not be deprived of that anchor of our 
souls,—that high privilege of rational 
and accountable beings, the liberty of 
pouring out our hearts to God, and 
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petitioning his consolation and sup- 
port, his mercy and kindness, his 
assistance and direction, under all the 
(lifficulties, distresses and frailties we 
are subject to. In the dubious mo- 
ments of mental uncertainty, when the 
path of virtue is but dimly recognised, 
or, when the wavering will, beset by 
temptations, hesitates between the im- 
pulses of inclination and the pointings 
of duty, let us not be rhoesd, the en- 
couraging permission of supplicating 
from our heavenly Father, that gui- 
dance which his frail and erring cbil- 
dren so much require. And when 
anxiously watching the bed of sickness, 
while the messenger of death appears 
hovering over the form of one to whom 
our hearts are united by the tenderest 
syinpathies of nature ;—or, when unable 
to avail ourselves of any more earthly 
aids, we gaze upon the seemingly fast- 
closing eyes of him whose life is dear 
to his friends and important to the 
world ;—in moments like these, oh ! let 
us not be refused the sweet consolation 
of praying with earnestness,—but with 
perfect resignation to the whole of our 
Father’s will, that the threatened afflic- 
tion may be averted. 

The advantages of this communion 
with our heavenly Father must be ap- 
parent. It leads us to a closer inter- 
course With him than we can enjoy, if 
we merely contemplate him as a Being 
who governs the world by certain fixed 
unvarying rules, who (according to 
L. J. J.) “ preserves or destroys his 
creatures agreeably to the general laws 
of the universe.” We need not fear 
falling into superstitious epinions, if 
we entertain those sentiments of God 
which the Seriptures teach; that his 
rational creatures are objects of , his 
peculiar care, that he will hear and 
accept their prayers, and that they are 
to feel towards him the gratitude and 
reverence, the love and veneration, the 
confidence in his protection, guidance 
and direction, which the relation of 
‘* our Father in heaven” supposes and 
demands, We shall then be led to 
have God always before us ; in mo- 
ments of joy to raise our grateful 
thoughts to him; in temptation to 
nee, rl his assistance, in pain to 
pray for relief from him ; to implore 
from his benevolence health in sick- 
ness, consolation in sorrow, hope in 
despondence, and comfort and support 
mr all the trials we may meet with 








Happy but, I trust, not unattainable is 
the state of that man’s mind, whose 
pious and well-regulated feelings ena- 
ble him with sincerity to say, 

In every joy that crowns my days, 

In every pain I bear, 
My heart shall find delight in praise, 
Or seek relief in prayer. 
And surely we cannot err in imitating 
the example of our blessed Lord. If 
he prayed for release from suffering 
and sorrow, it cannot be wrong for us, 
his imperfect followers, if we feel equal 
resignation to the Divine will, to pray 
also for the mercies of our heavenly 
Father. , 

These rentarks have extended much 
bevond what I intended: the subject, 
however, is an important one, and, I 
trust, I shall be excused. I wished to 
alvert to some other points, but I 
must not trespass any longer upon 
your valuable pages, or on the patience 
of your readers. 

J. B. ESTLIN. 
a — 

SIR, 

WAS very glad to see in your last 

Number, [XIV. 744—750,| that 
the subject on which I had taken the 
liberty of addressing you, had called 
forth the able pen of Dr. Lant Car- 
penter. In the greater part of what he 
has advanced I most cordially agree with 
him: but | beg leave to submit to his 
consideration, and that of the Western 
Societies, formed on the plan of the 
Society at London, a few remarks on 
the alteration which he proposes to be 
made in the articles of their societies. 
Previous, however, to this, let me call 
vour attention to what I stated in my 
last letter; namely, that several Uni- 
tarians at Cambridge quitted the So- 
ciety formed in London for the dis- 
tribution of books, on other grounds 
besides those stated by Mr. Belsham 
in his letter to you on this subject. 

XIV. 657 —660-] ; 

[have now before me the words of 
the Preamble, declaring the funda- 
mental principle of the Society, in 
which it is stated me all agree. By 
which is evidently implied or intended 
to be implied, that all the subscribers 
to this Society should agree to its fun- 
damental principle. I will not detain 
vou with any remarks on the first part, 
relating to the Supreme Being, though 
its langnage, im my opinion, is repre- 
hensible . but | come to that relative 
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to the character of Christ, which did 
not agree, as I have stated in my former 
letter, with the views we then at Cam- 
bridge entertained of it; and on re- 
viewing this article my opinion remains 
unshaken. 

The words of the article imposed 
upon the subscribers are as follow : 
** Jesus Christ was the most eminent 
of those messengers, which he (God) 
employed to reveal his will to man- 
kind ; possessing extraordinary powers 
similar to those received by other pro- 
yhets, but in a much higher degree.” 
fence the Messiah is ranked among 
the messengers, and distinguished from 
them only by superiority of powers ; 
and these powers are similar to those 
enjoyed by the other prophets. Now 
superiority of similar power being thus 
declared to be the distinguishing cha- 
racter of our Saviour, it follows that 
he himself was inferier to some of his 
disciples: for he has declared, that 
they should do even greater works 
than he did; and that this prophecy 
was accomplished is evident to any 
one that reads attentively the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

Among tle messengers above re- 
ferred to, no one was, according to the 
words of our Saviour, greater than 
John the Baptist, yet we do not tind 
one miracle to have been recorded by 
him, and hence we are at a loss to 
determine what was meant by the ex- 
traordinary powers possessed by the 
prophets ; and besides, the least in the 
kingdom of God is declared to be even 
superior to John the Baptist. Thus 
our Saviour is the most eminent of the 
messengers; but as the least in the 
kingdom of God is declared to be 
greater than the greatest of them, ex- 
cept him, it does not appear from the 
account given of our Saviour, in this 
article of the Society, that many of the 
disciples may not be greater than their 
Master, | 

Again, our Saviour in his beautiful 
parable speaks of messengers, sent by 
the master of the vineyard to the 
farmers of it, but without effect ; and 
at last he sent his own son, saying, 
although they have not regarded my 
messengers, they will surely reverence 
my son. From which passage it ap- 


pears to me evident, that a strong line 
of distinction is drawn between our 
Saviour and the messengers that ap- 
peared before him ; and that his powers, 
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far trom being similar to theirs, 
were of a quite different nature. In- 
deed it appears so from the language 
used by them: the prophets in address- 
ing the people say, ‘* thus saith the 
Lord ;” but our Saviour speaks from 
himself, as a son invested with the 
authority of his father. 

In the customary language of the 
world we perceive a distinction in 
terms, according to the dignity of cha- 
racter supported by persons in oflice. 
Thus he, who is charged with an im- 
portant mission from one sov ereign to 
another, is called an embassador ; the 
ordinary people who carry dispatches 
to him are called messengers ; and 
embassadors themselves differ in rank, 
and are sometimes designated by ey 
rior titles, as envoys, &c. Now, 
may be said, that all these, being in 
fact employed on a message from the 
sovereign, may be called messengers ; 
yet surely there would be great im- 
propriety of language in saying, the 
messenger trom England made his entry 
into Paris on such a day, and had an 
audience from his most Christian Ma- 
jesty, by whom he was very grac iously 
received. The same impropriety ap- 
pears to bein the test of the Unitarian 
Book Society. The term messenger 
is properly chosen, and is derogatory 
to the character of our Saviour; and 
1 cannot persuade myself, that it would 
have been used, but from the fears in 
the persons who framed the test, that, 
if they used the terms of dignity, SO 
frequently applied by the apostles to 
our Saviour, they should countenance 
the errors of those who have over- 
strained those terms, and given to him 
a character which he was the farthest 
in the world from assuming. Thus 
by avoiding one, they have fallen into 
the opposite extreme. 

In saying this, however, I may per- 
haps be supposed to countenance the 
opinions of those Unitarians who be- 
lieve our Saviour to have existed in a 
superior state, or, in other words, to 
have been a pre-existing being. But 
when I left the sect established by 
law, which I did from an examination 
of the Holy Se riptures, and without 
any regard to the opinions or traditions 
of men, I left it on the conviction, that 
our Saviour was a man like to our- 
selves, sin only excepted, but distin- 
guished from all who went before or 
will follow after him, in being the ap- 
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pointed mean under God for the sal- 
vation of mankind; that through him 
God bestows eternal life on his dis- 
ciples ; that we are bound to reverence 
him as our Saviour; and that all the 
titles we bestow on the Inessengers Or 
prophets who preceded him, fall far 
short of the dignity of his character, 
and of the glory justly assigned to him 
for his active obedience to the will of 
his and their heavenly Father and God, 
and his submission to the most dis- 
graceful death for our benefit. The 
prophets came with a message from 
God, and from the earliest records they 
unite in foretelling the humiliation and 
glory of him who should bruise the 
serpent’s head. In that glory none of 
the prophets or messengers can parti- 
cipate with him, and when we look to 
the writings of the Apostles, and ob- 
serve the exalted terms in which they 
speak of our Saviour, I cannot but 
think, that they would entertain a very 
mean opinion of the Christianity of 
those persons who should speak of 
our Saviour only as a messenger, and 
keep out of sight the more appropriate 
parts of his character. In fact, the 
term so often applied to him in Serip- 
ture, Our Saviour, carries with it 
enough to shew the i impropri ty of the 
test laid down by the Unitarian Book 
Society. At any rate this was the 
opinion of us at Cambridge, and the 
experience I have since had se rves only 
tu convince me, that that opinion Was 
well founded. 

Indeed, it appears to me, that the 
language used by the Unitarian Book 
Society, is cale ‘ulated to produc e, and 
has produced very pernicious effects. 
It has a tendency to lead persons away 
from the spirituality of our holy reli- 
gion. It has been my fate to hear 
sermons and prayers, in neither of 
which has been the least allusion to 
our Saviour; and they might have 
been addressed to, and received by a 
Deistical as well as a Christian audi- 
ence. And this puts me in mind of 
the only sermon | heard from a 
celebrated preacher, Mr. Rowland Hill, 
which, with very slight exceptions, 
might be termed a truly evangelical 
discourse. In it he made a remark, 
on which he laid a becoming stress, 
and which, whenever a fit opportunity 
occurs, | endeavour to enforce on the 
minds of all who get into the pulpit ; 
namely, that a discourse without the 
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Saviour in it may be very beautiful, 
very philosophical, very moral; but 
still it wants the grand essential to 
make it suitable to a Christian audi- 
ence. In fact, he said, that the mind 
of the preacher might be known from 
his discourse, and that he could not be 
duly impressed with the grand truths 
of Christianity, unless he made them 
appear in striking colours in every 
address delivered from the pulpit. 

I cannot, by any means, approve of 
the reasons alleged by Mr. Belsham, 
for retaining the term “‘ idolatrous” in 
the articles of the Unitarian Book So- 
ciety; for the obstinate adherence to 
that term appears to me to swerve 
very far from what is recommended to 
us by our Saviour, the wisdom of the 
serpent and the innocence of the dove. 
What a striking contrast may be per- 
ceived in the conduct of the framers of 
the articles of the Unitarian Book So- 
ciety, and that of the apostle Paul at 
Athens, whose admirable speech before 
the Areiopagus is so strangely tra- 
vestied in the Bible now in general 
use. The apostle's spirit was roused 
in that city, wholly given to idolatry ; 
but he does not use the term idola- 
trous, nor does he utter an expression 
which would convey contempt of his 
audience, His speech is a master- 
piece of eloquence, and points out to 
us most forcibly the mode of conduct 
to be used towards those who are of a 
different opinion from ourselves. 

The framers of the articles of the 
Unitarian Book Society appear to me 
to have imbibed a portion of that spirit 
which dictated the articles of the sect 
established by law in the southern part 
of this island. I can easily conceive, 
that both parties were convinced in 
their own mind, that what they drew 
up was founded on the Scriptures, 
and, therefore, essential to the faith 
of every Christian. But the hand of 
man appears in both, and in the vain 
endeavour to clothe their sentiments 
in a formulary that every Christian 
might safely subscribe, they have met 
with the success which such an at- 
tempt deserves. We must leave the 
Scriptures to speak for themselves, 
and when we travel out of the record, 
we shall certainly tall into error. 

l might how proceed to discuss the 
formulary given to us by Dr. Lant 
Carpenter, but as I have trespassed sO 
long ov your patience, LT will beg leave 
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to reserve my observations upon it till 
another opportunity. 
W. FREND. 
— 
SIR, London, Dec. 6, 1819. 
FTER the audacious attempt of 
Mr. Carlile to bring the Chris- 
tian religion into discredit, it was to 
be expected that its ministers would 
reprobate such conduct, and bear their 
most decided testimony against Infide- 
lity. The sermon of Mr. Fox, enti- 
tled, The Duties of Christians towards 
Deists, [Mon. Repos. XIV. 701, } forms 
an exception, for he palliates Unbelief, 
and dwells on the imperfections as well 
as certain vices of professed Christians, 
with an unmitigated severity. 

Mr. Fox begins with assuring us, 
“1am no sceptic as to the essentials 
of Christianity.” But why should 
scepticism, in any form or degree, 
attach to the professors of Christia- 
nity? Essentials and non-essentials 
differ not in their truth, but in their 
importance. To be a sceptic, there- 
fore, as to non-essentials, is to be in 
a measure an Unbeliever, and surely 
this ought not to be the case with the 
faithful minister of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘To say the best, it has an odd 
appearance, and will probably account 
for many positions by which the per- 
formance is characterised. The au- 
thor, however, adds, ‘‘ Its truth is my 
trust; its evidences are to my mind 
most convincing; its moral loveliness 
charms my heart; to its holy precepts 
I would yield unreserved submission ; 
in the removal of its corruptions and 
the extension of its influence I would 
exert all my powers and spend all my 
days, and its promises I regard as a 
sure foundation for the immortal hopes 
of man.” After this admirable decla- 
ration, Mr. Fox, in the next page, 
dwelling on the moral evidence of 
Christianity, reminds the reader that 
it is not mathematical or demonstra- 
tive; therefore, the Deist may be right 
and the Christian wrong; and upon 
this representation he seems to ex- 

atiate with ill-timed amplification. 
Vhere is the necessity of throwing 
out the idea that “ the prophecies” 
may be no more than lucky guesses, 
that Curist may have entertained 


“the fancy” of being the Messiah, 
that the apostles might turn out “‘ a 
clan of ignorant deceivers,” and that 
their svstem, ‘so framed and so pro- 
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pagated,”” might nevertheless become 
the admiration of the wisest, the de- 
light of the virtuous, the — of 
the afflicted, the source of knowledge, 
holiness, and joy to the world! This, 
indeed, he supposes, to be “ barely 
possible ;” but why make the suppo- 
sition at all? A concession of this 
kind, the Deist, he may rest assured, 
will turn to no good account. And it 
is unavailingly counteracted by the 
author avowing his own belief on such 
evidence and by declaring that the re- 


jection of such evidence *‘ incarcerates 


us in the dark dungeon of eternal 
scepticism.” 

Mr. Fox then proceeds in the same 
style of special pleading: ‘‘ Christians, 
draw not tov hastily the inference that, 
if the conclusiveness of these and other 
proofs be not seen, it can only be attri- 
buted to the mental perception being 
dimmed by the effluvia of a corrupted 
heart. He to whose sight alone the 
heart is open, who knoweth our frame 
and remembereth that we are dust, 
ean alone be qualified to pronounce 
such a condemnation, and to him 
much may be visible which you cannot 
perceive, productive of an effect so un- 
desirable, without inculpating the indi- 
vidual. Nay, you may imagine various 
pleas which in the judgment of cha- 
rity ought to be admitted for the 
claims of an avowed and AcTIVE Deist, 
not to be ranked in sincerity and rec- 
titude materially below an honest and 
active Christian’’ ! 

The preacher then institutes a kind 
of mathematical process to exculpate 
the individual in his predilection for 
Infidelity; but though we may grant 
that some minds are unhappily in- 
clined to scepticism, yet, generally 
speaking, there is no reason to ques- 
tion the truth of our Saviour’s solemn 
asseveration : ‘‘ This is the condemna- 
tion that light is come into the world, 
but men love darkness rather than 
light—because their deeds are evil’ ! 
Jesus Christ makes no exception, and 
his ministers need not affect a greater 
delicacy on the subject. But I shall 
not enter any further into an analysis 
of this singular discourse, which has, 
we understand, drawn forth profusely 
the thanks of the Deist, whilst it has 
given offence to some of the best 
friends of Christianity. There was no 
need of handing over weapons to the 


enemy. There was still less need of 
exposing and blazoning forth the dif- 
ferences subsisting betwixt the advo- 
cates of revealed religion. The en- 
lightened and consistent Unitarian, 
who, at such a time, would wish to 
repel the charge that his creed has any 
alliance to Infidelity, ought to have 
avoided even the appearance of evil. 
The duties of Christians towards 
Deists are, most assuredly, not to 
seek out every possible excuse for 
their unbelief, but to expostulate with 
them on their unreasonableness in 
rejecting that plenitude of moral evi- 
dence of which alone religious subjects 
are susceptible ; on their perverseness 
in identifying the corruptions and 
abuses of Christianity with the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament, in op- 
position to all that has been advanced 
to the contrary; and on the danger 
incurred by reviling a religion whose 
origin is divine. This is our bounden 
duty; and more than this ought not 
to have been done. We disclaim, as 
to Deists, the aid of the civil power, 
and leave them to the mercies of that 
God who alone has the disposal of the 
world to come. 

Before I conclude, it is only justice 
to the author to remark, that the 
Sermon is well written, and many of 
its passages in strict accordance with 
the spirit of Christianity. —But I would 
caution a minister of the gospel against 
saying any thing which may promote 
rather than check the prevalence of 
Infidelity. Unitarians owe nothing to 
Mr. Carlile; he has, in the eyes of 
thousands, done them an injury which 
will not be easily retrieved. The re- 
putedly orthodox will, in this point, 
believe the Infidel, though they yield 
him credence in nothing else. Curis- 
TIANS have an awful task to sustain in 
not betraying, either by principle or 
by practice, the religion they profess 
to an inveterate and outrageous enemy. 
And, with the author of this discourse, 
I am most firmly persuaded, that, 
“‘when the reign of ANTICHRIST is 
over, all hostility will be disarmed, 
and the genuine gospel, rising from 
the ruins of corruption, like the fabled 
yhoenix in renewed youth from the 
ate pile, shall spread its wings for 
a glorious flight, and urge its resistless 
course around the globe.” 

AN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN. 
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Sir, January 8, 1820. 

YRUTH being of much more con- 
‘I sequence to society than fame to 
an individual, I shall at all times feel 
grateful for a candid statement of any 
errors I may be led into, and I am 
willing to make due allowance for par- 
tiality in every case of personal feeling. 
With this sentiment I must express 
my thanks to your Correspondent for 
his detail (XIV. 750) of the Medical 
Dispute on the Origin of Vitality; at 
the same time, I trust it will appear in 
the sequel, that he has greatly magni- 
fied the inaccuracies of my statement, 
which, on his own shewing, are en- 
tirely local, and do not at all affect the 
subject in discussion. It is true, he 
has in part shifted the scene of the 
drama; but the performers in it re- 
main the same, the plot is the same, 
and the dénouement, if I may so speak, 
continues the same also. Upon a 
close inspection, I tind that the mis- 
takes which are so greatly multiplied 
for the purpose of effect, and which, 
at first sight, have a very formidable 
appearance, really resolve themselves 
into a single one; and it is this: that 
the Lectures, which I stated to have 
been delivered at Bartholomew Hospi- 
tal, were, in truth, pronounced at the 
Surgeons’ College in Lineoln’s Inn 
Fields ; a circumstance that I certainly 
might have recollected, and for the in- 
advertency I here apologize. Your 
readers, then, will change the locality 
of the public performances, although 
not of the controversy, and read thus: 
That two medical professors, who are 
surgeons to Bartholomew Hospital, 
each having pupils and followers as 
ardently attached to their masters and 
to their dogmas as any in the schools 
of the ancient philosophers, in the 
course of their public lectures at Sur- 
geons’ College, have maintained what 
they consider opposite theories on the 
doctrine of life, and have brought to 
the discussion as large a portion of the 
spleen as can be reasonably desired. 
Now, I would ask, is it at all likely 
that the young men, who were audi- 
tors of the lectures, and in a measure 
idolize the professors, should not take 
a lively interest in the discussion of 
the jarring opinions? This, therefore, 
18 @ sufficient reason why the disputes 
should run higher at the Hospital I 
have mentioned than at any other. 
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How your Correspondent could fall 
into so strange a mistake as to assert 
that, “ during the last winter, no con. 
troversy was afloat amongst the medi- 
cal professors and students at Bartho- 
lomew Hospital” upon the subject 
in dispute, is to me unaccountable, 
having a personal knowledge of the 
contrary. A word or two here as to 
dates. Mr. Abernethy’s Lectures, to 
which I referred, were published in 
1817, and it is the first in the series 
that furnished the principal ground of 
my animadversion, in the severity of 
which I do not feel inclined to make 
any abatement. ‘The first course deli- 
vered by Mr. Lawrence, and ‘upon 
which his colleague animadverted, were 
not, I believe, published ; but his se- 
cond course were so, and did not make 
their appearance until last winter. As 
these contained the obnoxious doc- 
trines, the discussion was revived, and 
involved, at the same time, some theo- 
logical inquiries. It was here the ten- 
derness existed that occasioned the 
suppression vf the book. The unwar- 
rantable conduct of certain governors 
in attempting to put down metaphy- 
sical opinions by the infliction of civil 
pains and penalties, your Correspon- 
dent refers to another institution. My 
informant, whose authority I have no 
reason to question, speaks of it rela- 
tively to Bartholomew Hospital. | 
know not which is right; perhaps it 
may be true of both. Before [ quit 
the subject of these lectures, I would 
just observe, that the enormous price 
at which they were published was a 
sufficient bar to their extensive circu- 
lation. 

Since I wrote my former article, | 
have taken up the Monthly Review for 
last September, and there find the 
view I have taken of the subject fully 
corroborated. In a review of Mr. 
Abernethy’s ‘‘ Physiological Lectures,” 
the writer says, ‘* It is naturally to be 
expected that a lecturer under (his) 
circumstances, should be disposed to 
look with peculiar respect on the cha- 
racter and acquirements of Mr. Hun- 
ter, and to regard them with the eye 
rather of an advocate than of an im- 
partial spectator: but while we allow 
considerable latitude to these feelings, 
and should be much disinclined to 
question them, if restraimed within 
moderate limits, it is impossible not to 
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lament over Unat perversion of sen- 
timent which leads Mr. Hunter's 
admirers to deem it a necessary tribute 
to his fame to attack, with other wea- 
pons than those of argument, every 
one who is induced to maintain opi- 
r hypotheses contrary to those 


nions 0 
of cele master.” ‘* Mr. Abernethy’ 3 
additions, Mr. Hunter’s opinions, ) 


as far as we learn their nature from 
this volume, are much more liable to 
animadversion than the tenets of his 
master; yet he betrays extreme impa- 
tience and irratibility because the y have 
heen disputed, and even condescends 
to repel the attack by an appe “al to 
prejudices, and by something that, we 
are concerned to say, borders at le ‘ast 
on abuse.” After noticing a want 
of charity towards Mr. Hunter’s op- 
ponents, the Reviewer goes on to 
observe, He speaks of them with 
a feeling ¥ rancour that is seldom 
manifested in the writings of modern 
physiologis ts They are invidiously de- 
signated as ‘a party,’ entitled ‘ modern 
sceptics,’ and tauntingly styled ‘ writers 
by profession ;’ their morals and good 
sense are questioned, and they are 
assimilated to a description of persons 
whom we are taught to avoid, as main- 
taining principles at once dangerous 
and absurd.” 

Upon the merits of the controversy 
itself, I must still refrain from pro- 
nouncing any opinion, but should be 
vlad to see the que stion dise ussed with 
temper and ability in your well-con- 
ducted work. Whatever be the im- 
mediate cause of life, whether it be the 
result of organization, as Mr. Law- 


rence contends, or the consequence of 


an electric fluid, acc ording to Mr. 
Abernethy, it is a fair topie for inquiry, 
without quarreling, and there can be 
no just reason why either party should 
set down the other for fools or knaves. 
‘To consign our adversaries over to the 
prejudices of mank ind, | be calling them 

prote ssed sce pties, , persons in 
disguise,”’—or ‘* writers 3 by profession, 
who have words at will to make the 
worse appear the better argument,” is 
not a very legitimate mode of treating 
it philosophic al question. The incon- 
venience of appealing to the passions, 
particularly when excited by theolu- 
gical prejudices, has already been felt 
by one medical professor, and may, in 
his turn, perchance, one day fall to the 
lot of th: » other. 

VOL. XV 


Nocl a] Preamble Ps: 


\s | — Wish to regulate my own 
conduet by the rules that I prescribe 
to others, I hope that in the foregoing 
observations [ have not indulged in any 
uncalled-tor severity. ‘To wound the 
feelings of any person unnecessarily, is 
far from my intention; but when I 
take up a book and find the author 
resorting to other means than argu- 
inent to support his opinions, I cannot 
help thinking him an unworthy advo 
cate. And J must add, that if the use 
of reproachful language, and of disin 
genuous arts in controversy, be not the 
ready “ey for a writer to * disgrac e”’ 
himself, IT do not know what is. With 
these sentiments, unwilling to trespass 
farther upon your columns, I commit 
myself to the judgment of your 
readers. 
W,. W. 
i 
Essev-House, 

SIR, January 17, 1820. 
i AVING in my former letter 
(XIV. (657) only stated facts 
which | know to be incontrovertible, J 
— now, in reply to my friend Dr. 

Carpenter, (XIV. 744, | whose abilities, 
zeal and exertions in promoting the 
great cause of Christian truth I hold in 
the highest estimation, only offer ex- 
planations where it appears to me that 
my expressions have been misunder- 
stood, or my intentions misconceived ; 
and I willdo it with all possible brevity, 
even at the hazard of appearing abrupt. 
I trust that my friend does not 
inean to insinuate, by the distinction 
which he makes in his eighth remark 
between the London and the Western 
Societies, that I have been guilty of the 
rudeness of animadverting upon the 
proceedings of a Society of which [ am 
not a member, and to which I have 
never subscribed a shilling. I flatter 
myself that he knows me too well to 
suspect that I am capable of so flagrant 
a breach of propriety and decorum. 
My friend, I doubt not, well knows 
that I was, if I] may presume to say it 
without bei ‘ing charged with over-ween- 
ing vanity, one of the first members of 
the Western Unitarian Society, and a 
subscriber for life; and it was under 
this character that I gave an opinion of 
their late proceedings, and knowing 
that the principle and object of the two 

Societies were originally the same, 
mame ty, to spread the doctrine of the 
simple humanity of Jesus Christ, J 
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| expressed my great satisfaction in 
the result of the late discussion. 

2 What is an Unitarian? Answer, 
1. One who believes in the simple 
humanity of Jesus Christ. 2. One 
who believes in his simple pre-exist- 
ence. 3. One who believes that the 
Logos which animated the body of 
(‘hrist was the Maker of the world, but 
not the object of worship. 4. One 
who believes that, being the Maker of 
the world, he is the object of worship. 
5. One who, whatever be his opinion 
concerning the person of Christ, wor- 
ships the Father only. 6. All Anti- 
trinitarians. 7. All who profess their 
belief in the unity of God, whether 
they do or do not believe that in the 
unity of the Divine essence there are 
three subsistences or persons, and 
whether they are Realists, like Water- 
land and Sherlock, who denounce 
Nominalists as heretics, or Nominal- 
ists, like Wallis and South, who accuse 
their Realist brethren of blasphemy 
and nonsense. &. I have lately seen 
another definition of an Unitarian, viz. 
one who believes that ‘‘ this is life 
eternal, to know thee the only true 
Giod, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” This, if not the most per- 
spicuous, is, at least, the most Catho- 
lic definition of Unitarianism that ever 
was given: for in its ample range it 
includes not only the holy apostolic 
Roman Church, and all the various 
denominations of Protestants which 
secede from it, but it also comprehends 
the Greek, the Nestorian and = the 
Syriac churches in the East, and like- 
wise the Copts and the Abyssinians in 
Africa; all of whom would be ready 
to subseribe this simple creed, and to 
form one grand Unitarian Society 
throughout the world. , 

3. Of these various definitions I have 
myself selected the first; and being a 
plain man, who write to be under- 
stood in all my publications, I invaria- 
bly adhere to that definition, so that 
no person can read what I have pub- 
lished without knowing precisely the 
sense in which the word is used. — 

My reason for making this selection 
is, Aistorically, because I believe the 
term was first applied to the Polish 
Unitariaas who denied the pre-exis- 
tence of Christ, and etymologically, 
because I conceive that, in strict pro- 
priety, the term can only be applied to 
the two first definitions ; for whoever 





ascribes the formation of the world to 
Jesus Christ, deifies him, for he attri- 
butes to him a work appropriate to 
God, and infringes the great doctrine 
of the Divine Unity. Finally, I adopt 
this sense of the term upon the autho- 
rity of Dr. Lardner, the great reviver 
of genuine Unitarianism in modern 
times, and my two venerated friends 
Mr. Lindsey and Dr. Priestley, the 
ablest and the most celebrated lumina- 
ries of the Unitarian Church. And 
here I trust I shall not be —— of 
presumption and arrogance in claiming 
these eminent confessors as my parti- 
cular friends, even though xo hind 
notice was taken of me in their wills, 
While living, they constantly commu- 
nicated with me upon every theologi- 
cal topic without reserve, and dying, 
they bequeathed a legacy more pre- 
cious than rubies: the bright example 
of a disinterested love of truth, and of 
firmness, fortitude and perseverance in 
the profession of it, in the face of 
opposition, calumny and reproach, and 
under the loss of all things. These 
venerable men uniformly used the word 
Unitarian in the sense which I have 
adopted from them : and if this use of 
it is censurable, Tam very willing to 
take my share of the reproach. 

I have too much regard for the 
rights of others to presume to censure 
any for using the term with greater 
latitude than myself. I only lament 
that it is used in so many senses as to 
occasion great ambiguity of language, 
and that to such a degree that, in 
reading what is published by many 
who call themselves Unitarians, I de- 
clare that I am utterly at a loss to 
understand their meaning. 

4. I regret to differ from my wor- 
thy friend concerning the importance 
of the doctrine of the simple humanity 
of Jesus Christ, which to me appears 
an article of primary importance, and 
one upon which the greatest stress is 
deservedly laid by those who desire to 
see Christianity restored to its primi- 
tive purity. My reason is this : Errors 
concerning the person of Christ were 
among the first which were introduced 
into the church even in the apostolic 
age, and were zealously opposed by 
the apostles themselves, and particu- 
larly by Paul and John. And upon 


. : ° . 
this primary error, as the chief foun- 
dation, almost all, and certainly all the 
principal corruptions of the Christian 
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doctrine, have been erected. Take 
away, therefore, this fundamental 
error, and the whole edifice falls of 
course. Nor must any known and 
acknowledged error be spared, how 
trifling soever it may appear. Error 
is prolific: and one produces another, 
till in the end a monster is brought 
forth which threatens to overturn 
Christianity itself. What error ap- 
pears more innocent or trivial than 
that of the simple pre-existence of 
Christ? But if it be once admitted 
that our Lord is something more than 
man, some work must be provided for 
him which a mere man cannot per- 
form. This lets in the doctrine of 
atonement, and that brings after if 
some other erroneous notion, and so 
on ad infinitum. But state at once 
that Jesus is a man in all respects like 
to his brethren, a mere human being 
selected from the rest of mankind to 
introduce a new dispensation, and in- 
vested with the powers necessary for 
that purpose, and the huge fabric of 
error and superstition vanishes at once 
like an enchanted castle touched by the 
magician’s wand, and nothing remains 
but the plain, simple, uncorrupted 
gospel, divested of all mystery, worthy 
of all aeceptation, which will make 
men Wise to salvation. 

I do therefore think not only that it 
is justifiable, but that it is wise and 
right, for those who entertain these just 
and important views of Christianity, to 
associate for the express purpose of 
prominently holding forth the unspeak- 
ably important fact of the simple 
humanity of Jesus Christ, and of sup- 
porting this truth by calm and candid 
discussion. Nor do I see any reason 
while they are proceeding in this course, 
allowing to every one his right of pri- 
vate judgment, and casting no ot 4 
tions upon the motives of those who 
differ from them, why they are to be 
upbraided as deficient in candour, libe- 
rality and charity. And least of all do 
[ see how they can be justified in 
sacrificing their main principle, the 
great object of their union, for the 
sake of admitting into their soviety 
those who, whatever other excellent 
qualities they may possess, and how- 
ever desirable it might be to associate 
with them for other objects, profess- 
edly deny the very principle upon 
which this Society is formed. They 
would despise us for the concession. 


3o 


What could be more motley or more 
ridiculous than an Unitarian society 
formed upon the principle of the eighth 
definition? No, no. The original 
Unitarian societies pursue a grand and 
definite object by definite and laudable 
means. And if any who do not think 
as they do, but who, as lovers of truth 
and of freedom of discussion, think fit 
to give us their names upon that ground 
only, we accept their liberality with 
gratitude: but if we thought that such 
persons entered the Society with an 
insidious design, and only paid us, like 
Judas, to betray our Master; if it was 
their intention to bribe us to abandon 
our principle, and to throw down that 
pillar of our faith in which we place 
our glory, we will reject their offer 
with indignation, and rather say, with 
the apostle, Thy money perish with 
thee. But we believe better things. 
We are sure that our friendly associ- 
ates do not desire us to act so base a 
part. They support us as lovers of 
fuir and free inquiry. And we will 
continue our course as heralds of the 
pure gospel of Christ, the doctrine of 
his fe humanity being the chief 
corner-stone. 

5. The word “ idolatrous” in our pre- 
amble is indeed a strong and an offen- 
sive expression. But must it not be 
true in the estimation of ail Unitarians 
of the first class, that they who wor- 
ship Jesus Christ are idolaters in the 
very same sense as those who worship 
the Virgin Mary? Do not the most 
zealous and learned Trinitarians them- 
selves acknowledge that if the Unita- 
rian doctrine is true, their worship is 
idolatrous? And do they not express 
themselves upon this subject in much 
stronger language than Unitarians have 
ever used? And is that to be regarded 
as an epithet of reproach which is 
nothing more than a solemn warning 
to the parties concerned to consider 
their conduct, and how they will an- 
swer for themselves to Him whose first 
command it is, Thou shalt have no 
other God beside me? Are we to 
abstain from such faithful warnings 
through fear of offending the delicacy 
of the parties concerned? At the same 
time it should always be understood, 
that there is an infinite difference be- 
tween Christian idolatry and Heathen 
idolatry ; the first having been soine- 
times practised from unavoidable igno- 
rance by the most virtuous of mankind, 
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at the last almost invariably leading 
to the pra tice of the grossest vices. 

6. The London Unitarian Society 
has, I believe, been uniformly careful 
in circulating only those publications 
which recommend the simple humanity 
of Jesus Christ, except in the case 
udverted to by Dr. Carpenter, of Arch- 
deacon Blackburne’s Works. These 
had been published at great expense 
and great loss by his son, Mr. F. 
Blackburne. And out of compliment 
to Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey, the work 
was placed for a year or two on the 
Society’s catalogue, and nearly a huv- 
dred copies were sold: but it was then 
withdrawn, as being incompatible with 
the Society’s design. 

T. BELSHAM. 
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GLEANINGS » OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING, 





No. ( ‘ ‘ ‘LV. 
The Eleventh Commandment. 


Archbishop Usher, of learned and 
pious memory, being wrecked on a 
desolate part of the Lrish coast, applied 
to a clergyman for relief; and stated, 
without mentioning his name or rank, 
his own sacred profession. The cler- 
gyman rudely questioned it, and told 
him peevishly that he doubted whether 

knew the number of the command. 
ients. Indee d, / do, replied the 
\re hbishop mildly, there are eleven. 
Eleven! said the clergyman, tel! me 
the ele vrenth, and / will assist you. 
Ohey the eleventh, said the Archbishop, 
and vou certainly will: ** \ new com- 
mnandment T give unto you, that ve love 
one another.” ; . 

A 
No. CCCLVI. 
Result of Ai nnicott’s Lahours. 


When the King asked Dr. Kenni- 
rout, on the completion of his great 
vork, What was the result of all his 
labours, the Doctor told his Majesty, 
that, of the immense number of vari- 
ous readings which had been collected 
from manuscripts, there was not one 
which atlected the truth of anv Scrip- 

tact, or the certainty of any doe- 
‘rine of lath or moral duty. 
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No. CCC ‘LVII 

Free-speaking Sect of the © Seits. 

A sect in Persia, whieh descends 
from Mahomet, and is held in esteen 
and veneration. A Seif considers him 
self privileged to tel the truth to the 
King at all times. He is at liberty to 
enter any house, and his host is obliged 
to give him the best reception, and 
even to offer him = presents. Th 
lowest Persian, as a Seif, can have 
immediate access to a minister when- 
ever he pleases, and seats himself at 
his table, particularly if the latter be 
himself a Seié. 

Kotzebue’s (Capt.) “ Narrative of 
a Journey into Persia, in I817.”"— &vo 
p. 226. ; 

ee al 
No. CCCLVIIL. 
An accommodating Divine. 

The earliest document which re 
mains of these proceedings (in Hen 
Villth’s divorce) is a letter of Seere- 
tary Pace to the King, in which he 
informs him, that he had treated with 
Dr. Wakefield of the divorce, and that 
the Doctor was ready to resolve the 
question, either in the negative or 
affirmative, just as the King thought 
proper, and in such a manner as all 
the divines in England should not he 
able to make any reply. This letter 
is dated in 1526, and, to Waketield’s 
eternal infamy, is still extant. (Le 
Grand, tom. 3, p. 1.) 

Life of Card. Pole, 1. 42. 
i 

No. CCCLIX. 

Licensed Spit Ss. 

The following curious copy of a 
license to a spy is copied from a book 
published in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, entitled ‘* Memoires of 
Joun Ker, of Kersland.? We wish 
to know if similar licenses are now 
issued }—- 

ANNE R. 

Whereas we are fully sensible of the 
fidelity and loyalty of Joun Ker, of 
Kersland, Esq., and of the services he 
hath performed to us and our Govern 
ment. We therefore grant him our Royal 
Leave and License to keep company and 
associate himself with such as are disaf- 
fected to us and our Government, in such 
Way or manner as he shall judge most for 
our service. Given under our Royal 
Hand, at our Castle of Windsor, the 7th 


of Jnly, 1707, and of our reign the sixth 
year, 


Pe 
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ied to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”"—Popt 
a 
Anr. L—NSermons on arious Sub- Comfort, which Christianity gives io 
jects. By James Lindsay, D.D. the Heart in the Prospect of Deatin 
Svo. pp, 504. Hunter. INI. V. On the Inseparable Connection be- 


WERY one 

\y with Dr. 
to find in his Sermons the proots 
superior intellect and of warm-heart- 
edness ; and no one that reads this 
volume with such an expectation will 
he disappointed, ‘The Sermons are 
the dictates of a masculine understand- 
ing, and the effusions of a benevolent 
es generous heart. They are pub- 

ished at the request and at the charge 

his congregation meeting in Monk- 
Well Street, in token of the mutual 
ulfection between the pastor and_ his 
flock, after a connexion of five-and- 
thirty years’ duration. What reward 
could be more valuable to a pious and 
conscientious Christian minister than 
this voluntary testimony of approba- 
tion, esteem and yratitude ! In the 
Preface, Dr. Lindsay thus states his 
experience in his honourable and use- 
ful profession : 


that is acquainted 


** It has been sometimes brought as a 
veneral charge against Dissenting minis- 
ters, that, being dependent upon the vo- 
lnutary contributions of their hearers, 
they are under the necessity of humour- 
ing prejudices, and concealing truth, and 
That there are 
as well as elsewhere, creeping 
time-servers, who scek favour at the ex- 
pense of principle, may be very true. But 
this | can say from experience, that, in the 
end, firmness and consistency will secure 
more esteem, even from those to whom 
we refuse to yield, than the sycophancy 
of those despicable characters, who be- 
come all things to all men for the sake 
ot popularity or of filthy lucre.”"—Pp. vii. 
vill, 


compromising conscience. 
among us, 


The following are the titles of the 
Sermons :—I. On the Spirit of a Man 
compared with the Spirit of the Beast 
in its Qualities and Probable Destina- 
tion. TL. On the Unequal Distribu- 
tion of present Gsood and Evil, as fur- 
coon bs strong P resumption in Favour 

Future Retribution. 1. On the 
Sup. riority of Re ‘ligion over Infidelity. 
IV Om the Superior Assurance and 


Lindsay would expect 


tween the Habits of the Present and 
the Happiness of the Future Lite. 
VI. On the Death of a Father. VIL. 
Qn the Death of a Child. VILL On 
Maternal Affection, as the most ap- 
propriate Image of Divine Benevo- 
lence. IX. Against Excessive Grief. 
X. On the Connection between Purity 
of Heart and seeing God. XL On 
Tender-Heartedness. X11. Integrity 
the best Guide both in Religious In- 
quiries and in Moral Conduct. XIIL 
Paul and Peter at Antioch. ATV. 
The same Subject continued. XV. 
On the Character of the Beloved Dis- 


ciple. XVI. Paul before Felix, XVII. 
A Cantion against Fanaticism. XVII. 
The Gospel Revealed to Babes. )4> 


On the Means of Religious Probation, 
with a particular Reference to the 
Circumstances of the Young. 

In so large a collection of Sermons, 
there must be inequalities ; but there 
are (to use a favourite term of the 
Author’s) distinctive qualities in all, 
which cannot fail to recommend them 
to every reader who can appreciate 
strong sense and sound argument, and 
whose habits qualify him to admire 
Christian liberality and a generous at- 
tachment to the best interests of man- 
kind. Here are no metaphysics, no 
minute defences of a peculiar creed, 
and but little textual criticism. ‘The 
preacher’s constant aim is to set forth 
general views of the Christian religion, 
and to apply the great truths of the 
gospel to the heart, in order that by 
ineans of the affections they ~ duly 
influence the life. <A glow of kind 
fecling is every where felt. There is a 
sort of generous and noble passion in 
the discourses whenever they relate to 
the condition of the poor, and to the 
sacred cause of civil and religious li- 
berty. Vor hypocrisy, craft, intole- 
rance and: oppression, the preacher 
makes no allowance. Ilis religion is 
altogether a system of benevolence, 
and all his fellow-creatures are his 
brethren 





~- 
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The plans of the Sermons are gene- 
rally inartificial, even to carelessness ; 
the reader must sometimes look back 
to keep the preacher’s design present 
to his mind. Figurative language is 
sparingly used ; and the figures adopted 
bespeak less imagination than feeling. 
The style has few faults and many ex- 
cellencies ; it is easy, flowing and so- 
norous: the parts of sentences rise 
naturally one upon another, and the 
close is usually pleasing to the ear; 
the composition thus combining the 
two important qualities of strength and 
sweetness. 

The second Sermon in the volume 
appears to us entitled to the first place 
in point of merit. The argument is 
maintained in a masterly manner, and 
there is no falling off (which we think 
we perceive in some of the other dis- 
courses) in the strength and spirit with 
which the subject is discussed. From 
the animation that pervades the whole 
discourse, we infer that this is the 
preacher’s favourite topic. He founds 


the argument, from the inequality of 


present good and evil to future retri- 

‘bution, on the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, taking nearly the same view 
of these allegorical characters as is 
represented in Massillon’s celebrated 
sermon upon the same subject. He 
considers the rich man as a mere vo- 
luptuary, and the beggar as a mere 
sufferer. ‘The difference of moral cha- 
racter strengthens the argument, but 
is not essential to it. The Author's 
powers are unusually exerted to com- 
bat the two objections, that inequality 
of outward condition does not imply 
inequality of happiness, and that the 
most wretched have, all things consi- 
dered, a preponderance of enjoyment. 
(pon the whole, we think he succeeds ; 
though his pictures of human misery 
are traced with a bold and rapid pen- 
ei, and he makes, perhaps, too little 
allowance for the power of habit in 
accommodating the human being to 
his condition. With much abatement 
of the actual wretchedness which is 
here supposed, the argument is. still 
solid aol incontrovertible. 

In sketching the character of the 
Sadducees, the Jewish Epicureans, 
whom our Lord intended to reprove in 
the parable, the Author thus exposes 
the want of motive to virtue, which 
there is in any scheme of infidelity : 
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“‘ Their system was, to enjoy the pass- 
ing hour by indulging freely in every 
luxury, bodily and mental, which their 
circumstances could afford, without any 
regard to a future account. Had their 
infidelity been well grounded, the wisdom 
of this system would have been incontro- 
vertible. The only restraint which a 
man, acting upon their principle, should 
impose upon himself, is that of a prudent 
attention to health and reputation ; for, 
to pay the least respect to moral duties, 
independently of immediate advantage, 
would be the height of inconsistency, 
Where pleasure is the sole end of living, 
(as to those who are convinced that their 
pleasure and their existence must end 
together, it ought undoubtedly to be,) 
morality is matter of mere convenience 
and duty, a word without a meaning. 
They may admit virtue as an auxiliary ; 
they cannot consider it as a principal. 
It may be employed to promote or to 
secure enjoyment; but should never be 
suffered to interfere with it, where there 
is a competition. In ordinary cases, in- 
deed, it may be advantageous, and con- 
sequently expedient, even upon this plan, 
to abstain from ‘ the great transgres- 
sion.’"—Pp. 31, 32. 

And again, 

“It has indeed been argued by some, 
that the feelings of pleasure and pain, 
which by the constitution of our minds 
are inseparable from virtue and _ vice, 
form of themselves a retribution, suffi- 
cient both for the purposes of society, 
and for the vindication of Providence in 
the unequal distribution of good and evil. 
It is not intended to undervalue these 
feelings as they are an inherent part of 
our moral frame. But we must insist, 
that their influence both in supporting 
and rewarding virtue, depends chiefly, if 
not solely, upon that reference, which 
nature and reason uniformly give them 
to a future account. ‘Take away the be- 
lief of this, and what do you leave ? You 
reply, The dictates of conscience. What 
then are these dictates, considered as a 
recompense to the righteous 2? Some un- 
defined admiration of moral beauty, some 
transient feelings of self-satisfactioa, than 
Which, when unconnected with the anti- 
cipation of a future judgment, nothing 
can be more fallacious and nugatory ! 
And what are they as a punishment to 
the wicked? Merely a few vain remon- 
Strances, which they ought to regard no 
more than the croaking of a raven. Are 


such feelings an adequate encouragement 
to suffering virtue, or such remonstrances 
an adequate infliction of divine justice 
upon easy, voluptuous and domineering 
vice ?"—Pp. 58, 59. 
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Review. —Dr. Lindsay's Sermons. 39 


The design of the whole of this 
able sermon, and the best manner of 
the preacher will be seen in the fol- 
lowing passage : 


«* Let us put the case of a man living 
within the gripe of upstart power, hold- 
ing his tenement and his means of sup- 
port from one of those profligates, un- 
happily too numerous, who stick at no 
crime to gratify their pride and sensu- 
ality—compared with whom the rich man 
in the parable is an angel of light. His 
poor dependent fears God and _ hates 
wickedness. He will not become the 
instrument of oppression; he will not 
sacrifice his daughter to a tyrant’s lust ; 
he will not contribute by his vote to send 
«a wretch into the council of the nation, 
who would sell his country, as Judas did 
his Master, for thirty pieces of silver ; 
nay, perhaps, he can but ill conceal his 
honest indignation, when he hears him 
praised by unprincipled selfishness. In 
his rectitude he finds his ruin. A debt 
which he cannot pay, or a vexatious suit 
which he cannot support, sends himself 
to a jail, and exposes his innocent and 
destitute family to hazards and sufferings, 
from the very contemplation of which the 
heart recoils. 

‘* Here is an instance of a good man 
suffering, from the violence of the wicked, 
for the sake of righteousness. Is it only 
a fictitious case to uphold an inference 
which fact would not bear out? Or is 
it one of a few solitary examples which 
are not to be heeded in a general esti- 
mate? Read the history of the world. 
Mark those little tyrants, so numerous in 
every country, who are for ever grinding 
the faces of the industrious poor, by ex- 
actions and oppressions, for which the 
law has no remedy. See the statesman 
and the lawyer, too often plundering un- 
der the pretence of defending; and O! 
that it could not be said, Behold even 
the minister of religion, employing the 
name of God to bind slavery and degra- 
dation about the necks of his offspring. 
Honest simplicity and unprotected good- 
ness become, in a thousand ways, the 
prey of artifice and malignity ; and when 
we think of the numberless oppressors 
and deceivers of this description, in all 
parts of the earth, who seem to exist and 
to feed upon human misery, especially 
where despotism is established, it is im- 
possible for a heart of sensibility to dwell, 
without horror, upon this single source 
of human wretchedness. And is it within 
the compass of credibility, that these 
evils, which have no compensation here, 
shall receive none hereafter ? Can it be 
true, that for these cruelties the man of 
violence has nothing to fear; that for 


these sufferings the man of righteousness 
has nothing to hope ; that the oppressor 
and the oppressed, the tiger and _ his 
victim, are to lie down quietly together, 
and rise no more for ever? ‘Then virtue 
is indeed a phantom, and religion a 
dream, Then even the monster who hates 
Virtue upon principle, because it is the 
living reproach of his own character ; 
who dreads patriotism, because it op- 
poses a barrier to his ambition; who 
abhors honest piety, because it will not 
give its sanction to his usurpations and 
enormities ; who organizes violence upon 
an extensive scale, and tramples upon 
the good that resist it, with the same 
indifference as he does upon the worm 
under his feet; who makes havoc his 
pastime, and rises to empire over the 
bodies of millions, and upon the awful 
ruins of justice and humanity—then may 
even this man repose upon his pillow in 
security and peace. He may occasionally 
have some fears for his personal safety, 
perhaps some remorse for his most fla- 
grant atrocities. But the worst that can 
happen is death. And can this be the 
final result of a moral government, con- 
ducted by infinite wisdom and benignity ? 
Upon such a scheme, what source of con- 
solation is left to injured innocence and 
suffering worth? And who upon such 
terms would bear the proud man’s scorn, 
with all the buffetings that patient merit 
of the unworthy takes, when he might 
either improve his state by dexterous 
villainy, or leave it by a voluntary death? 
A supposition involving such consequences 
must appear absurd and incredible, It 
were, indeed, more easy to believe that 
there is no God, than to believe that he 
governs the world upon such a plan.”"—— 
Pp. 62—66. 

The fourth Sermon is a re-public 
tion. It was preached and printed 
many years ago, on occasion of the 
death of Dr. Towers. Dr. Lindsay 
has consulted no less the gratification 
of his readers than his own reputation, 
by preserving it in this collection. The 
the text is 1 Cor. xv. 53—57, and in 
the following passage the subject is 
well stated and divided ; we quote it 
the rather because it is one of the few 
instances in which the preacher follows 
the old and, in our judgment, most 
useful plan of announcing distinctly 
and numerically the division of a dis- 
course : 

‘* What I propose in addressing you 
from these words is, to point out the 
ground of peculiar thankfulness to God, 
which both the common and enlightened 
Christian has above all other men in an- 
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the approach, and conquering 
the fear ol death. 

“fo take from this anticipation the 
horror with which it is naturally accom- 
panied, and to render the thinking mind 
tranquil in the prospect of dissolution, 
two things appear to be absolute ly neces- 
Sary ; first, that we should possess the 
assurance of immortality, to relieve the 
imagination from that dread of falling back 
into nothing, which is of all sentiments 
the most melancholy and the most re volt- 
ing tothe heart ; and, se ‘condly, that with 
this assurance of life, we should be as- 
sured also of merey to forgive our sins, 
and to inspire us with confidence towards 
God, that we may thus be de livered from 
the fear ot punishment, which is natural 
tou a trail and guilty creature.” —Pp. 95, 96. 


th [paring 


There is’ the eloquence of ardent 
feeling in the passage which we now 
extract, containing an exposure of the 
consequences of Infidelity and a re- 
monstrance with the Uubeliever 


‘The doctrines of 
which despises equally the probabilities 
and the truths of revelation, 
are indeed beyond description dreadtul. 
They bring death to the soul here, by 
threatening it with death hereafter. ‘They 
extinguish all the rising energies of the 
mind, and all the tenderest sympathies 
of the heart. If | can believe these doc- 
trines, then must | believe, that the first 
and strongest of all desires, 
has been given for no other pur- 
than, that the thoue its final 
disappointment may destroy the relish of 
its present gratification. Then must | 
believe, that the human soul, which, in 
this state, can but just expand its germ, 
and put forth its blossoms, shall never 
realize its flattering promises of a harvest 
to come. Then must I believe, that all 
the best affections of nature obtain a 
sweet, but temporary and precarious in- 
dulgence, in the intercourses of friendship, 
and the endearments of domestic life, 
only that the idea of everlasting separation 
may come home upon the soul in more 
tremendous horror. What is there—in 
the name of wisdom, what is there in 
the short and inte rrupted enjoyme nts of 
humanity, that could compensate for the 
‘anxiety and pain which such ideas must 
occasion to the thoughtful, especially in 
those hours of sorrow, when all other 
consolations are unavailing, if not aided 


this philosophy, 


aor reason 


living, 


prose ht of 


ik the consolations of religion ? For 

myselt, | had rather dream—if it were 
“ 

hothing but dreaming—I had rather 


A Pgs: 
dream a thousand and a thousand times 


the dream of immortality, than wake 
once to the reality, sup pposing it to be 
one, Which would draw a terrific gloom 





the desire of 
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over all those prospec ts that mitiwate tly 
evils and enhance the mal, but 
a reality it cannot be, if there is a just 
and merciful God, who rules the universe, 
and has given to us the word of life. 

‘* Infidel, cease! ‘Tread not with daring 
step and cruel purpose, that hallowed 
ground, which upholds, and upholds well, 
whatever reason or affection values most. 
Respect, at least, the sensibilities of a 
wounded spirit, and leave to the mourne: 
in Zion, O! leave him that faith, which 
alone can reconcile him to the death of 
others, which alone can fortify his cou- 
rage in the prospect of his own, which 
alone can fill his heart with peace and 
joey in believing.”"——Pp. 112—114. 


joys ) f 


We cannot quote all that we strongly 
approve or even admire, but we re 
commend to the reader Sermon V., 
and particularly the conelusion (pp 
146—150), in which the preacher 
makes use of the precariousness of 
reason as a motive to instant moral 
and spiritual diligence, and contends 
that the loss of reason, ehaterer may 
he the CONSEQYUENCES, is not a forfeiture 
of previous character. 

Sermon VI. “On the Death of a 
Father” is truly pathetic, and the fn- 
troduction is remarkably striking. 

The VITith Sermon will, by 
majority of readers, be perhaps 
remembered ; though a critical eye 
may, we think, discover some irregu- 
larity in its plan. Perverse, however, 
would be the criticism that shoul | ren- 
der the heart insensible to the preacher's 
delightful descriptions of material al- 
fection. Th the more argumentative 
pert of the Sermon, he considers this 
** wonderful affection, as indicating, 
in the most striking manner, the 
unbounded wisdom and benignity of 
Providence.” , 


the 


best 


“If we had but this one evidence, it 
would be sufficient to convince a reflect- 
ing mind, that a paternal care is exercised 
in the government of the world, and that 
the tender mercies of God are 
his works. Take away the strong in- 
stinctive feelings of a mother, and wha 
becomes of the living creation? Nay, 
even if it were not taken away, but leit, 
like other affections, depe ndent upon 
time and culture; liable to be damped 
by little disgusts, or to be overcome by 
the love of ease, and tMe dread of care 
and labour, what would become of infant 
life? Is it not then an irresistible evi- 
dence of wise and gracious design, that 
in the «economy of animated nature, that 
affection alone should be unconquerable, 


over ail 
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to Which she is indebted for her preser- 
vation, and without which she must soon 
be extinet : The care of life devolves 
immediately upon the mother, who is to 
the child, as soon as it is born, in God's 
stead, to save and cherish its helplessness. 
{f she were left to inter this duty from 
reasoning, like too many of our other 
duties, it would be forgotten and neg- 
lected. Has not Providence then, in 
guarding against this neglect, by the irre- 
sistible impulse of maternal tenderness, 
civen to man a beautiful image of that 
incessant care, with which it is watching 
over the safety and happiness of all its 
creatures ? 

‘* But whilst man, in common with 
vther animals, owes to this instinctive 
feeling, the preservation, growth, and vi- 
your of his body, he owes to it, what is 


stil more important, the commencement 
of those moral affections, which consti- 


tute, in their progressive developement, 
the strencth and the glory of his moral 
and social life. It is in the bosom of a 
mother, that these affections are gene- 
rated. Accustomed to look to that bosom 
for nourishment, protection and pleasure, 
it raises thence its infant siniles ; it 
catches answering smiles of complacency 
and joy: its heart begins to dilate with 
instinctive gladness; its sensations of de- 
light are cradually modified inio those of 
fondness and gratitude; and as it con 
tinues to mark the love of a mother, it 
learns from her the art of loving. Happy 
when she possesses the invaluable capa- 
city of training with skill this nascent 
feeling. For, in loving her, the child is 
easily brought to love whatever she loves, 
and thus to lay the early foundation o1 
filial and fraternal affection. Yet more, 
in imbibing sentiments of gratitnde to 
wards his parents on earth, he imbibes 
by degrees the more elevated sentiment 
of gratitude and love to the great Parent 
of the universe. Here then is the coin 
mencement of that simple, but admirable 
process, by which animal! life is preserved 
and moral life acquired. Here is the 
first link of that chain, which encom 
passes the social world; to whose magic 
power we are indebted forall the virtues, 
and all the enjoyments of social life ; 
nay, which reaches from earth to heaven, 
and unites us with the source of love in 
the Divine mind. All originates in the 
mysterious workings of a mother’s heart. 
And can we ever cease to admire the 
wisdom and benignity of God in render- 
ing this principle of nature so ardent, 
sO patient, so unconquerable ? Or shal! 


we be guilty of the monstrous crime of 


counteracting this all-cracious ordina- 
tion ?—If ever we would learn piety to 
ow Maker, we must begin with cherish- 
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ing piety to our mother. ‘The Romans 
had one word for both. ‘lhe feeliny is 
nearly the same, differing only in its ap- 
plicatio 1, and in the perfection of its 
object.” Pp. 215—218. 

We extract a five passage from Ser- 
mon X., on what some of our fellow 
christians term Christian CLPEPIERCe : 
but we cannot forbear to point out, bs 
italics, a grammatical error in the con 
cluding clause, a relative without an 
antecedent, by which the effect is di 
minished : 


“It is because men lose, in the pro 
gress of a sensual life, all relich for th 
higher attainments of intellect, and ti 
more refined pleasures of a pious and 
good heart, that they are neither quali- 
fied nor disposed to see God. The sun 
may beautify the face of nature; the 
planets mav roll in majestic order throurch 
the immensity of space; spring may 
pread her blossoms ; summer may ripen 
her trnits; autumn may call to the ban- 
quet ; the senses are regaled ; but in the 
heart that is not purified by religious 
sentiments, there is no perception of spi- 
ritual beauty ; no movement of spiritual 
delight; no reference to that hand which 
is scattering around the means of enjoy- 
iment, and the incentives to praise. But 
let the heart be touched with that ethe- 
real spark, which is elicited by the word 
of God, and the promises of his Son ; 
let sinful affections be removed, and the 
influence of a devout spirit be cherished ; 
let intellect and reflection become the 
handmaids of piety; thei we shall see 
God in all that is great and beautiful in 
creation, and feel him in all that is cheer- 
ful and happy in our own minds. The 
understanding thus employed, experiences 
a sensible culargement of its Own powers 
and the heart thus moved, draws nearer 
in its desives and affections, to that foun 

in of love, from which its joys proceed, 
and in which they wil finally centre. 

1 am aware that men, who have 
never been accustomed to those secret 
musines of the mind, which rise through 
‘things that are seen and temporal, to 
things that are not seen and eternal,’ 
are very apt to consider all this as the 
reveric of an enthusiastic fancy. But, if 
this were the time, it would be easy to 
shew, that such views, such feelings, such 
pleasures, are derived from the most ra- 
tional exercise of our best powers, and 
that they are perfectly consistent with 
that sobriety of mind which Christianity 
recommends. They are congenial to a 
pure heart: revolting to those heasts 
only, Which are debased by worldly wis- 
dom; perverted by pride and avarice ; 
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or chilled by that wretched philosophy, 
which, despising at once the feelings ot 
nature and the dictates of reason, sees 
nothing but matter in man, and nothing 
bevond matter in the movements of the 
universe. Let those who love such phi- 
losophy profess and enjoy it. Give me 
the philosophy of Christ, which teaches 
me to purity the heart and elevate its 
affections, by raising its desires and aspi- 
rations to the fountain of moral perfec- 
tion—that philosophy, which makes me 
feel the value of my own existence, by 
the conviction that there exists also a 
wise and gracious Father, to whom I am 
indebted tor it, and for all that it pos- 
ft excellence or of enjoyment. 
Give me the philosophy, which, in bring 
ing me acquainted with my weakness and 
niy Wants, directs me, fer moral strength 
and religious consolation, to that fountain, 
whose waters invigorate, whilst they re 
fresh the heart: that word of life, which 
Jesus revealed to the weary and the 
heavy laden; that werd, which in speak- 
ing peace to the broken heart, prepares 
it tur the reception of divine truth, and 
readers it eventually the seat of holy de- 
sires and pious sentiments ; whilst these 
desires and these sentiments, by a reci- 
procal tendency, dispose and enable it 

with the 


and more to 
Father of spirits; to him in his 
works; to hear him in his word: and to 


1! all that soothes and 
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See 


feel his goodness, } 
vluddems, and ennobles A/s 


ture."—Pp. 263—266. 
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Sermon XI, ** On Tender-hearted- 
and Sermon XII. * On Inte- 
grity,”’ are valuable discussions of par- 
ticular moral questions, and shew that 
the preacher does not excel alone on 
the more general subjects of Christian 
fechng and duty 

The four following Sermons are on 
historical subjects. The XUTth and 
XIVth on the dispute between Paul and 
Veter at Antioch, are (especially the 
former) beyond our praise, and may 
he confidently recommended as models. 
The analysis of Peter’s character and 
the parallel between his character and 
Panl’s, considered as developing the 
moral of history , are complete. There 
is asingular instance of lapse of me- 
mory in the preacher, p. 329, where 
ter is said to have * wounded his 
hensman.”” The blunder may have 
been occasioned by a confused recol- 
lection of the place, John xviii. 26, in 
w hi h mention is made of the kinsman 
of Malchus, “ whose ear Peter cut 


off.” 


hess,”’ 





Review —Dr. Lindsay’s Sermons. 





How lamentably true is the follow. 
ing deseription of “ evil times”! 

“The cry of heresy or sedition is raised, 
The base desert from selfishness, and the 
timid from fear. A few only, who dis- 
dain to sacrifice their convictions to the 
clamour of the moment, continue firm ; 
and their firmness incurs the charge of 
affectation or of obstinacy.” —P. 338. 


Dr. Lindsay boldly renounces the 
belief of the perpetual inspiration of 
the apostles, and exposes some weak- 
nesses and imperfections in the cha- 
racter of Paul. We cannot agree with 
him in the statement that follows : 


‘* But the most exceptionable, because 
the most deliberate and personal display 
of resentment he records himself, in the 
case of Alexander the coppersmith, against 
whom, on account of some private injury, 
he employs a form of execration that ill 
accords with the meekness and charity of 
the gospel.”—P. 363. 

A reference to the passage relating 
to Alexander, 2 Tim. iv. 14, 15, will 
shew that the apostle’s resentment was 
not ‘‘ on account of some private in- 
jury,” but on account of opposition, 
and probably base and hypocritical op- 
position, to his ministry ; he hath 
greatly withstood our words.—In the 
supposed “ form of execration,” there 
is, besides, nothing more than an ap- 
peal of the apostle’s from his calun- 
niator to the Supreme Judge, q. d. 
‘* He traduces me and represents hun- 
self as the true servant of God ; the 
Lord reward him according to his 
works.’—To which it must be added, 
that the Alexandrine and other MSS. of 
authority read in this place not @zocwy 
but @motdéce:, which Griesbach marks 
as probably the true reading: hence 
Archbishop Newcome renders — the 
phrase, ‘* the Lord ei7/ reward him.” 

We assent entirely to the preacher’s 
general argument upon the character 
of Paul, notwithstanding our objection 
to this passage, which other critics 
would censure as exhibiting an /ere- 
tical taint. Dr. Lindsay will not sus- 
pect ‘that we mean to impeach his 
orthodoary. 

The Sermon (XV.) ‘On the Cha- 
racter of the Beloved Disciple” sug- 
gests some counsels, particularly in- 
teresting to the young, on the subject 
of friendship. There is great truth 
in the maxim, (Dr. Lindsay’s flowing 
style does not allow us to quote from 
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him many maxims,) * We may esteem 
the man whom we cannot love, but, 
we cannot love long the man whuin we 
do not esteem.” P. 382. 

‘** Paul before Felix”? (Ser. XVI.) is 
a bold and animated discourse. Recent 
events give an interest to the following 
short paragraph, which at another time 
we might have passed over : 

‘The leading men at Jerusalem fol- 
lowed a practice, which, unhappily for 
the interests of truth and virtue, has in 
all times been too common and too suc- 
cessful. They first excited the multitude 
to be guilty of outrages, against those 
daring innovators, who were introducing 
new doctrines, and then imputed their 
own crime to the very men against whom 
it had been committed.”—P. 395. 

The preacher is (Gif we may be par- 
doned the phrase) guile af home in the 
character of Paul. 

** Paul's religion was not of this courtly 
stamp. We kuow indeed from his own 
pen, and from his history by the pen of 
another, that in his general manners, he 
was courteous, in the right sense of the 
word, becoming all things to all men, 
wherever he could be pliant without sa 
crificing truth. He did not affect that 
rudeness of address, which is sometimes 
the offspring of pride, and sometimes 
the substitute of honesty. But whenever 
he was called upon by his ojfice as an 
apostle, to defend or to enforce the great 
truths of religion, there was no fear of 
man before his eyes. He then spoke 
with that plainness, and that manly de- 
cision, Which the consciousness of his 
acting for God and virtue, and that alone, 
can inspire; and he was ready to go both 
to prison and to death, rather than com- 
promise his integrity, by concealing the 
doctrine which he was comuissioned to 
publish, or sparing the wickedness which 
he was bound to expose. Compare this 
firmness of courage, this consistency of 
character, with the pitiful sycophancy, 
the impious compliances of those who 
fashion a religion that knows no respect 
of persons, to the taste of those, who 
hate the light because their deeds are 
evil. Compare Paul with those gospel 
ministers, who scl] themselves to the 
support of any opinions, and the defence 
of any practices, that are known to be 
most agreeable to men in authority ;— 
compare his conduct before Felix, with 
the despicable meanness of such time- 
serving preachers as these, and say which 
you had rather be, the apostle in bonds, 
or these with all the wealth and all the 
worldly consideration, which the mitre, 
or even the tiara can give them.”—=-Pp. 

100—402. 


A cording to our Author, Paul was 
not, in the modern sense of the term, 
an orthodox and evangelical preacher : 


** But if, as some contend, men are to 
be justified or condemned by another 
rule than that of their personal acts ; if 
they are to be tried, without any refer- 
ence to their works; then where was the 
sense of reasoning upon righteousness 
and temperance to Felix? Why did not 
the apostle exhort him to believe and be 
saved, without urging him upon points, 
which he could not but kuow, would be 
very unpleasant? Had he followed this 
course, he would have been heard by the 
Roman governor without any of that per- 
turbation, which his discourse occasioned ; 
and we should probably have been in- 
formed, that he had become, both with 
him and Drusilla, a favourite preacher, 
Lut instead of this, he holds up the faith 
of Christ, as inseparably connected with 
a virtuous life, and makes the judge trem- 
ble in the apprehension, that he himself 
would be judged for the profligacy of his 
public and private character, and for all 
those transeressious of justice and tem- 
perance, vf which his own conscience, 
roused by this appeal, could not fail to 
remind him.”-—Pp, 410, 411. 


We tind some good remarks in Ser- 
mon NVIL. ‘On Fanaticism ;” but we 
think that it is defective in definition 
of terms, and that the texture of the 
argument is loose. To the caution 
(p. 432) against running from the ex- 
treme of fanaticism into that of indif- 
ference, we subscribe most cordially. 

In the NVIIIth Sermon, ‘ The 
Gospel revealed to Babes,” the preacher 
presents us with his system of Chris- 
tian theology; would to heaven that 
the Church had always contented her- 
self with so simple and scriptural a 
creed! 

““ When the gospel speaks of God, for 
instance, it is not to discuss the myste- 
rious nature of an existence, to the com- 
prehension of which our . faculties are 
utterly inadequate; but to exhibit his 
perfections and his moral government in 
such a light, as may cheer the soul under 
the consciousness of frailty, and prove an 
encouragement to all the feelings of de- 
vout gratitude, humble confidence, and 
holy joy. It is to remove the terrors of 
superstition, and to make us acquainted 
with the Most High, as a father, bene- 
factor and friend. It is to open a new 
way of communication with him, not 
through costly sacrifices, offered by meu 
like ourselves, but through that one Me- 
diator of the New Covenant, who by his 
own death rendered all other mediation 
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unnecessary. In one word, when the 
gospel speaks of God, it is to shew us, 
that the essence of his nature is love, and 
the object of his government, the happi- 
ness of his rational creatures ; which 
happiness is to be pursued and acquired 
by ourselves, in the course of a pious and 
eood life, and to be perfected hereafter 
in a state of progressive knowledge and 
confirmed virtue. 

“ Here is nothing abstruse, unless 
when it is made so by the perverse sub- 
tlety of disputations polemics ; and yet 
when we regard what is thus revealed, 
as having the undoubted stamp of a divine 
authority, it does more to satisfy the un- 
derstanding, to purify the morals, and to 
console the hearts of ratioual beings, than 
all the treasures of Greek and Roman 
philosophy.”-—Pp. 442, 443. 


For some time, we have been con 
cious of having transgressed our 
bounds, but we cannot refrain from 
the quotation of another passage from 
this Sermon, on the corruption of the 
0 pel ; 

‘Thus it is that the enemies of the 
sospel are furnished with arguments 
ugainst its truth ; and that the very men, 
who profit by it as an instrument of am- 
bition, langh at the simplicity of those 
who believe it. They have reason to 
laugh; for it would be simplicity indeed 
to believe, that the motley and incoherent 
thing, which such men consider as Chris 
tianitv, could ever have proceeded from 
the God of order and the prince of peace 
—ia thing which instigates one nation to 


pray and fight against another, both of 


them boasting of the name of Christian ; 
a thing which teaches us to curse instead 
of blessing; or, if that be too much for 
an open avowal, to discuise a curse in 
the form of a blessing, the better to im 
pose upon our own conscience. This is 
the disgrace of Christianity, but not 
Christianity itself, and this it is that re- 
tards its influence in hwnanizine the 
heart, and producing the fruits of richte- 
ousness and peace. It is made a kinedom 
of this world, contrarv to the express 
declaration and intention of its author. 
it is embraced in this view by the wise 
and the prudent: whilst those who re- 
ceive it as babes, who love it for its sim- 
picity, who seek it from no weapon of 
carnal warfare, but find in it the spirit 
of power, the spirit of wisdom, and of a 
sound mind, are borne down by the 
maxims of worldly wisdom, and regarded 
aS very silly, at least, if not something 
worse. But in the midst of all this con- 
tempt and discouragement, the Christian 
is consoled by the assurance, that better 


views are even now beginning to prevail, 





and that the evils of this ill-assorted 
mixture of religious with political insti- 
tutions, which are already beginning to 
be felt and understood, will eventually 
find a remedy in a more enlighteyed state 
of public opinion.”—Pp. 449—401. 

One sentence of the Sermon (p. 454) 
would have been better omitted; it 
bears two senses, and in one. sense, 
though it forms a truism, raises an 
involuntary simile: The number of 
babes is daily increasing. 

We close this volume as we part 
with a friend, pleased that we have met 
and hoping to meet again. 

Re 
Art. IL—A Plain Statement and 

Scriptural Defence of the Leading 

Doctrines of Unitarianism; to 

which ave added, Remarks on the 

Canonical Authority of the Books 

of the New Testament, and @ 

Candid Review of the Text of the 

Improved Version, in a Letter to 

ae Friend. By Robert Wallace, 

Minister of a Congregation of Pro- 

testant Dissenters in Chesterfield. 

Chesterfield: printed and sold by 

T. Woodhead: sold, in London, 

hy Longman and Co., and by Sher- 

wood and Co. 1819. Sve. Pp. 128. 


cy IE author of this pamphlet would 

have better consulted the accom- 
modation of his readers, had he distri- 
buted the matter of it into four or five 
letters. In his s/atement, defence, re- 
marks, and review, we meet, however, 
with that information, good sense and 
eandour which may well compensate 
for some disadvantages of arrange- 
ment. 

After a short epistolary introduc- 
tion, he represents the peculiar doc- 
trones of Unitarians, and describes 
the several classes of Christians who 
are known under that denomination. 
We shall not stop to examine the his- 
torical or theological accuracy of every 
part of his catalogue: it is in the main 
correct; and the Unitarianism of Mr. 
Wailace himself evidently consists in a 
belief “in the sole, entire, and in- 
communicable divinity of God,” and 
in the simple, unreserved humanity of 
Jesus Christ. 

We have next a compendium of the 
seriptural proof that shevt is only one 
God. Having ‘adduced, for this posi- 
tion, texts the clearness and strength 
of which would seem to be resistless, 
the writer adds : 
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“ Passages like these admit properly 
but of one interpretation; and yet the 
ingenuity of criticism has invented other 
senses as remote as possible from = their 
natural and obvious meaning. ‘ Every 
text which aflirms the Divine Unity,’ 
savs the Rev. R. Wardlaw, a writer of 
orthodox celebrity, ‘ must be interpreted 
as meaning that God is ove indeed—but 
one according to the peculiar modification 
of unity which belongs to Deity; and 
hence he infers, in consistency with this 
favourite principle of interpretation, that 
‘every text which affirms the unity of 
God, involves an affirmation of the Tri- 
nity.” It is in vain that the Unitarian 
adduces his proofs by hundreds and thou- 
sands. His adversary, with this happy 
principle of interpretation at hand, can 
instantly disarm them of all their force, 
nowever numerous and explicit; for, by 
this grand secret of the polemical art, he 
is enabled to assign a variety of new 
senses to the term unity, and instead of 
regarding the Deity as strictly and nume- 
rically one, he may regard him as one in 
three, or any indefinite number of per- 
sons.”—Pp. 13, 14. 


Mr. W. proceeds to prove from 
Scripture the sole Deity of the Father, 


the inferiority and subordination of 


the Son, and his simple humanity. On 
the same authority he shews, that he 
Holy Spirit is not an intelligent being 
distinct from God the Father. In the 
illustration of these points our author 
is concise, but perspicuous and forci- 
ble. Of the practical importance of 
viewing Jesus of Nazareth “as a MAN 
approved of Gon,” he seems to be 
fully sensible. The following obser- 
vations on this subject (p. 26, Note) 
are extremely just; and the same re- 
ference to a valuable criticism of Dr. 
S. Johnson’s, had been made by Mr. 
Bransby : * 

“In reflecting on the orthodox system 
concerning the divine nature of Christ, I 
have often been struck,” declares Mr. 
W., “ with the language of Johnson 
respecting ‘ the plan of Paradise Lost,’ 
and which will apply at least with equal 
force to the subject before us. Had 
Jesus been possessed of such a nature, 
his life, as it appears to me, ‘ would have 
comprised neither human actions nor 
human manners. We should have found 
no transactions in which we could be en- 
gaged; beheld no condition in which we 
could, by any effort of imagination, have 








gee, 
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. See his Discourse on Love to Christ, 
mY at Coventry, in January 1811, 
p. 39. 


placed ourselves ; and should, therefore, 
have had litde natural curiosity or sym- 
pathy.’ ” 

The second general division of Mr. 
W.’s letter treats of the grounds of 
difference between the canon and teat 
adopted by the editors of the Improved 
Version and those of the authorized 
translation. 

To the ** commonly urged” accusa- 
tion ** against Unitarians that they 
have not the same reverence for the 
Bible which is found among other de- 
nominations of Christians; and that 
they alter passages which do not ac- 
cord with their own views, so as to 
make them convey a sense entirely 
foreign from that of the original au- 
thors,”’ he thus replies : 

‘“* No denomination of Christians, 1 
will venture to affirm, has done more, 
in proportion to its numbers, to establish 
the genuineness of the books of Scrip- 
ture, and shield them from the attacks 
of Infidels, than Unitarians. Let the 
appeal be made to facts, and where will 
you find a person, among the ranks of 
orthodoxy, who has. laboured to confirm 
the truth of the Christian religion with as 
much assiduity and success as Lardner ?” 
—P. 41. 

As to “ the genuineness of the 
books of the New ‘Testament,” the 
writer before us expresses himse!t 
with that discriminating judgment 
which is the effect of thought, in- 
quiry and knowledge. He thinks, that 
in the case of every one of these books 
the question of its genuineness “‘ de. 
mands a separate investigation.” And, 
as the issue of such an examination, 
he receives all the historical books of 
the N. T., the thirteen epistles almost 
universally ascribed to Paul, the first 
of those which are attributed to Joha, 
and the first of the two of which Peter 
is said to be the author. ‘“‘ For vari 
ous and weighty reasons,” however, he 
cannot, ‘‘ with the same confidence, 
affirm, that Paul was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ;” while he 
deems it “ highly probable” that the 
epistle commonly ascribed to James is 
genuine, “‘ because it appears to have 
been known to Clemens Romanus and 
Hermas, two of the earliest apostolical 
fathers, and because it is found in the 
canon of the first Syriac New Testa- 
ment, which is decidedly the most 
ancient version of the Christian Scrip- 
tures.” With Lardner and many 
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others, Mr. W. thinks that * the 
Epistle of Jude and the Apocalypse 
ought not to be regarded as of sulh- 
cient authority to establish by them- 
selves any point of doctrine.’ He 
then states the testimony on which he 
frames these sentiments, and in the 
compass of a few pages affords much 
useful information. 
While he disclaims ‘* any intention 
to involve the editors of the ‘ Improved 
Version’ in the consequences which 
may result” from his statement of his 
own views of the gennineness of cer- 
tain books of the New Covenant, he 
aims, nevertheless, at establishing that 
principle of separate investigation 
which they and he acknowledge in 
common. Tis defence of their can- 
dour and moderation does him much 


eredit : 


‘ They have broached,” he observes, 
“no new opinions on the subject ot 
the canon: they have stood forward 
as the advocates of no peculiar system : 
their references are all clear and satis- 
factory, and their authorities of the most 
respectable kind: their conclusions are 
neither hasty nor unfounded; and, 
though they have ventured to express 
doubts on some particular points, they 
have not removed a single book trom the 
New ‘Testament, or stated a single fact 
which is not confirmed by the most ample 
and unexceptionable testimony.”—P.61. 


The intelligent writer advances to a 
topic of great importance, though 
little understood, the frr/ of the New 
Testament. This part of his letter he 
introduces in a manner richly meriting 
attention : 7 


* The doctrines of Unitarianism are 
few and simple; nor, we may be bold to 
say, are they so far deficient in scriptural 
authority as to require any additional aid 
trom interpolations, That ‘ there is one 
(iod and one mediator between God and 
men, the MAN Christ Jesus,’ (1 Tim. ii. 5.) 
are plain and obvious declarations of the 
New Testament ; and these declarations, 
as you have already seen, constitute the 
fundamental articles of the Unitarian’s 
creed. [rom various causes, however. 
the common version of the New Testa- 
ment is clogged with many additions, 
which it is the object of the Unitarian to 
remove.”"—-Pp. 62, 63. 


From the succinct account given bv 
Mr. W. of the critical editions of the 
Christian Scriptures we shall copy a 
few sentences, which record a fact 





truly honourable to the memory of 
one biblical scholar and to the cha. 
racter of another : 

‘* Wetstein was an Antitrinitarian, and 
Michaélis has,’ on this account, attempted 
to fix upon him the charge of partiality 
in judging of passages supposed to relate 
to the divinity of Christ. But Bishop 
Marsh has, with much candour and good 
sense, repelled the ungenerous insinua- 
tion; proving that the decisions of Wet- 
stein respecting such passages have veen 
abundantly confirmed by the researches 
of later critics."—P. 68. 


Of Griesbach’s labours in this field 
our author speaks in the highestterms, 
and enuinerates ‘‘ some of the prin- 
cipal points of difference” in Ais text 
(2nd Ed.), and in that of the |. V. 
The passages brought forward by Mr. 
W. are, Matt. xxiii. 14; John i. l4— 
IS, xix. 4, xx. 8; Rom. in. 25; 1 Cor. 
x. 9, xv. 47. Each of these he very 
carefully examines, and decides upon 
most of them with his characteristic 
judgment. As to Rom. iii. 25, we 
would follow Dr. Carpenter and this 
writer in reading the clause, ‘* through 
faith,” parenthetieally. An amended 
punctuation is a fair and often an ef- 
fectual method of ascertaining the real 
sense of Scripture. 

Mr. W. goes on to state five texts 
‘from which Trinitarianism derives its 
main support,” but of which it is, 
nevertheless, deprived by ‘ impartial 
criticism.” The reader will compare 
Griesbach’s editions of the G. 'T. with 
the R. 'T. in Acts xx. 28; Eph. iii. 9; 
| Tim. iii. 16; | John iii. 16, v. 7, 8. 
Our author adds : 

** The majority of learned orthodox 
writers have acknowledged the corrupt 
state of the received text, and given a 
verbal sanction to the amended text of 
Griesbach ; or at least to the principles 
upon which it is founded. But the time, 
1 apprehend, is far distant when these 
principles, which are deemed so admira- 
ble in theory, will be applied, under the 
sanction of episcopal authority, to the 
formation of a purer text than the one 
now in common use.—‘ The Athenians 
know what is right; but the Lacedemo- 
nians practise it,’ "—P. 85. 


It, however, we may regard Sir 
James Bland Burges as speaking the 
sentiments of the fashionable world, 
perhaps of the very highest orders of 
society, we must take for granted that, 
in the opinion of those who could give 
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efficiency to the measure, there are not 
wanting reasons in favour of a new 
translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
Biblical learning, it is true, does not 
seem to be the baronet’s most honour- 
able distinction: he confounds to- 
gether translation and tuterpretation, 
the adjustment of the text and the 
disclosure of the sense of the sacred 
writers: he commends, tvo, what we 
presume, no man of solid erudition 
wid judgment can commend, — the 
labours of Mr. John Bellamy. From 
such objectors and such critics the 
R. V. has nothing to apprehend. A 


judicious revision of it is all that we 


desire: great as are its merits, it 1s 
the translation of a text confessedly 


incorrect; nor can the phraseology of 


the sixteenth, or even of the beginning 
of the seventeenth be always intelligi- 
ble to persons living in the nineteenth 
century. These, we think, are suffi- 
ciently powerful arguments, without 
the aid of merely theological conside- 
rations, for such a revision as we have 
intimated ; and these, we should hope, 
might approve themselves even to Mr. 
Todd, whom, like Sir J. Bland Burges, 


we hail chiefly in the primrose path of 


literature. 

The author of the “ Plain State- 
ment,” &c. and our readers, will 
pardon us for this digression, if they 
so esteem it.—We return with plea- 
sure to Mr. Wallace. His remarks 
on the two narratives of the miracu- 
lous birth of Jesus, at the beginning 
of the respective gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, we have perused with much 
approbation: it is a very ingenious 
conjecture that certain parts of these 
introductory chapters are borrowed 
from Exod. i. 22, ii. 15, iv. 19; and 
from | Sam. i. 3, 24, ii. 26, iii. 19. 
(Pp. 91,92.) But as to all or most of the 
passages which the editors of the I. V. 
have printed in italics, we believe that 
Critical Justice rather calls for their 
being included within brackets. We 
take the liberty of referring to Rule 
xix. p. 353, in Archbishop Newcome’s 
Hist. View, &c. This course we should 
pursue in regard to the much agitated 
passage in Josephus, were it our lot to 
carry a new edition of that historian 
through the press. 

No part of Mr. W.’s pamphlet re- 
fleets more honour on him than that 
in which he animadverts on a late 
** Inquiry into the Integrity of the 


Greek Vulgate,” Xe. To these stric- 
tures he is naturally led by his notice 
of John vii. 53, villi. 11. Nothing can 
be more complete than his defence of 
the editors of the I. V., and his victory 
over Mr. Nolan, whose calumny of 
Eusebius of Cwsarea our author skil- 
fully exposes, and the unsoundness of 
whose critical system he clearly ilus- 
trates. Rendering him our sincere 
thanks for his services in the cause of 
truth, and expressing our satisfaction 
that he is so well qualified to fulfil his 
ollice as a Christian minister, we en- 
treat his leave to employ the short 
remainder of this article in making a 
few observations on Mr. Nolan. 

This gentleman seems ambitious 
that his /uguiry, &e. should be looked 
upon as supplementary to Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Znaguiry into the State of the 
Hebrew Text, &c. Very slender is 
the probability of its gaining the same 
exalted reputation, or even of its sur- 
viving the present age. Between the 
execution of the two performances, 
in point of style and method, of testi- 
mony and reasoning, there subsists a 
striking difference ; nor less obvious is 
the contrast in the objects of them ; 
Dr. K. endeavouring (with much sue- 
cess) to restore, but Mr. N. to perpe- 
tuate, a corrupted text. 

A more hasty, indigested and con- 
fused production than his /aguiry, &e. 
has seldom been presented to the 
world: ‘its language is obscure and 
involved, its arrangement disorderly ; 
it abounds in needless and innumera- 
ble repetitions, and is characterised by 
those theological prepossessions which 
utterly disqualify a man for being 
an able biblical scholar. They are 
pointless weapons with which Mr. N. 
attacks the memories of ‘ the ills- 
trious dead,” Eusebius and Origen: it 
would appear that, in the conviction 
of some men, false accusation is essen- 
tial to the support of the orthodox 
belief and to the overthrow of heresy. 

Prom Mr. Nolan’s cloudy pages we 
select one specimen of his good faith 
and candour, or perhaps of his felicity 
as a translator. He yentures to charge 
Eusebius with having suppressed John 
vii. 53, viii. 11; and on what founda- 
tion is this charge erected ? Why, 
truly, the historian ‘‘ wanted neither 
the power nor the will” thus to muti- 
late the Seriptures. Not the «w//, 
because he was an Arian, or some- 
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thing like one: not the power, because 
the emperor Constantine gave him a 
commission to order to be written, 
‘by able scribes,” fifty copies of the 
sacred Scriptures, [tay Geimy brady 
ypapay | wy Mahicn Thy T EeMiTKEVHY 
“as THY KnNTIv THR THS EXKANT 6G Moye 
AYRYKANAY ELYERL “YiVWTKESS. VW ho, eX- 
cept Mr. Nolan, can perceive in the 
last clause any thing about a discre- 
tion to deal with these books ad ldi- 
‘um? To whom besides is it not 
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clear that these concluding words 
express the emperor’s and Eusebius’s 
high opinion of he Sacred Scriptures, 
and this without the least reserve? 
Either the author of the /nyniry, &e. 
could not construe, or he has pur. 
posely misrepresented the language 
before us. On either supposition, 
where is his competency for the task 
he has undertaken? 
N. 





Se 


‘Under this head we propose to insert 
brief remarks on, or extracts from, 
new books, which are entitled to some 
attention from us, but which we are 
not able to bring under Review.) 

1. Historical Memoirs respecting the 
Knglish, Trish, and Scottish Catho- 
lies, from the Reformation to the 
present Time. By Charles Butler, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 2 vols. 8vo 
Murray. 1819. 


Mr. Butler is an indefatigable au- 
thor. Every one wonders that he can 
spare time from his learned and labo- 
rious profession for the eompilation of 
hooks on subjects not relating to it; 
but he himself explains this, in a 
motto from the celebrated French 
lawyer, D’ Aguesseau, Le changement 
@ étude est toujours un délassement 
pour moi; and we may add, that how- 
ever valuable Mr. Butler’s works are, 
they are chiefly compilations, and are 
hastily made. We say not this to dis- 
parage them, for they are extremely 


useful, and manifest great extent of 


knowledge and true Christian liberality 
of heart. 

The present publication is a sort of 
apology for the British Roman Catho- 
lies, and the author has succeeded at 
least in shewing that their persecutors 
have been commonly in the wrong, 
No one can read it, we imagine, with- 
out surrendering his prejudices, and 
admitting that whatever be the truth 
or error of the Roman Catholic creed, 
it opposes no barrier to their full en- 
joyment of the civil and political rights 
of Britons. 

Mr. Butler gives an interesting and, 
we doubt not, an accurate account of 
the present state of the Roman Catho- 
lies in this country, as also of their 
‘iterary history and theological contro- 





versies from the Reformation to the 
present times. He points out some 
admirable writers of their communion, 
especially in the earlier part of this 
period ; but even his flattering review 
of his sect exhibits upon the whole a 
rreat dearth of talents. His partiality 
aes him to claim Shakspeare as 4 
Roman Catholic, but he proceeds in 
this case upon mere negative evidence. 
The wording of the poet’s Will appears 
to us to be decisive proof on the other 
side. 

But we take notice of the Memoirs 
chiefly for the sake of a few passages 
which we wish to extract. 

Conversation of Mr. Fox’s on 

Religious Liberty. 

‘* Mr. Fox’s principles of civil and re- 
religious liberty are known to have been 
of the most enlarged kind.—On one oc 
casion, he desired the writer of these 
pages to attend him, to confer with him, 
as he condescended to say, on Catholic 
Emancipation. He asked the writer, 
‘what he thought was the best ground 
on which it could be advocated.’ The 
writer suggested it was—that ‘ it is both 
unjust and detrimental to the state to 
deprive any portion of its subjects of 
their civil rights, on account of their re- 
ligious principles, if these are not incon- 
sistent with moral or civil duty.’ ‘ No, 
Sir!’ Mr. Fox said, with great animation: 
* that is not the best ground.—The best 
ground, and the only ground to be de- 
fended in all parts is, that action, not 
principle, is the object of law and legis- 
lation. With a person’s principles no g0- 
vernment has a right to interfere.’—* Am 
I then to understand,’ said the perso 
with whom he was conversing, and wh 
‘vished to bring the matter at once [? 
issue, by supposing an extreme case— 
* that, in 1713, when the houses of Bruns- 
wick and Steuart were equally balanced, 
if a person published a book, in which be 
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attempted to prove that the house of 
Hanover unlawfully possessed the throne, 
and that all who obeyed them were mo- 
rally criminal, he ought not to be punished 
by law?’ * Government,’ said Mr. Fox, 
‘ should answer the book, but should not 
set its oficers upon its author.” ‘ No:’ he 
continued with great animation, and 
rising from his seat; ‘the more | think 
of it the more | am convinced of the 
truth of my position ;—action, not prin- 
ciple, is the true object of government.’ 
In his excellent speech for the repeal of 
the Test, Mr. Fox adopted this principle 
in its fullest extent; and enforced and 
illustrated it with an admirable union of 
argument and eloquence.”—IL. pp. 205— 
207. 

Dr. Geddes and his Translation of the 

Old Testament. 


‘* The subject leads to the mention of 
the version of the historical books of the 
Old Testament, by the late Reverend 
Alexander Geddes, LL.D. Dr. Geddes 
was a priest of the Catholic Church, and, 
for several years, served a Catholic mis- 
sion in Scotland. Incurring the displea- 
sure of his bishop, he removed to Lon- 
dou, and at first said mass in private 
families. After some time, he altogether 
abstained from the exercises of his sacred 
functions, and dedicated himself to a 
new translation of the Scriptures, under 
the patronage of Lord Petre, the grand- 
father of the present lord. His lordship 
furnished the Doctor with a complete 
biblical library, and promised to allow 
him, during the time in which he should 
he engaged in his biblical undertaking, an 
annuity of one hundred pounds. Double 
the amount of this sum, his lordship, 
whilst he lived, most regularly paid the 
Doctor. The first volume of the Transla- 
tion appeared in 1792; the second, and 
last, in 1797. They were accompanied 
by Notes under the text; and by a volume 
of Critical Observations. In these he ab- 
solutely denied the doctrine of the divine 
inspiration of the sacred writings, ex- 
pressed himself very slightingly on several 
opinions universally received and_re- 
spected by the church; and generally 
adopted the German scheme of rationali- 
zing the narrative of the Old Testament. 
_ The frequent levity of his expres- 
sions was certainly very repugnant, not 
only to the rules of religion, but to good 
sense. This fault he carried in a still 
yreater degree into his conversation: it 
yave general offence, but, those who 
knew him, whilst they blamed and 
lamented his aberrations, did justice to 
his learning, to his friendly heart and 
guileless simplicity. Most unjustly has 
he been termed an infidel. He professed 
himself a Trinitarian, a believer in the 
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resurrection, in the divine origin, and 
divine mission of Christ; in support of 
which he published a small tract. He 
also professed to believe all the leading 
and unadulterated tenets of the Roman 
Catholic Church. From her, however 
scanty his creed might be, he did not so 
far recede as was generally thought. The 
estrangement of his brethren from him 
was most painful to his feelings. ‘The 
writer has more than once witnessed his 
lamenting this circumstance, with great 
agitation, and even with bitter tears. 

** The general opinion respecting his 
version appears to be settled. It is ad- 
mitted to contain many happy render- 
ings; many just emendations of the text; 
and many profound and ingenious ob- 
servations on its sense; and to discover 
a profound knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. But the propriety of the 
greater part, both of his emendations 
and interpretations, has been questioned ; 
the too frequent levity of them we have 
already noticed. Another considerable 
defect in his version is, its total want of 
uniformity of style; in this respect it 
yields to the Vulgate, in which, although 
it was evidently executed by different 
hands, the vultus et color idem, are, 
throughout, admirably preserved. No 
translation of the sacred volumes, not 
even that of Houbigant, possesses this 
excellence in an equal degree. In every 
page of the version of Doctor Geddes 
there is some breach of this uniformity ; 
the style, moreover, is justly reproached 
with incessant inversion, a mode of 
writing equally contrary to the Hebraic 
and the Greek idioms. 

‘* He completed and published his 
translation of the historical books; and, 
when he died, he was preparing a pocket 
edition of the Psalms. He had sold the 
copy to Johnson the bookseller; and the 
work was printed off to the middle of 
the exviiith Psalm. 

‘* Lord Petre, his original patron, be- 
queathed to him an annuity of one 
hundred pounds during his life, With 
the hereditary munificence of his family, 
his lordship’s son, soon after the decease 
of his father, signified to the Doctor, in 
the most polite and friendly manner, his 
intention to continue his father’s patro- 
nage of the work; and to allow him an 
additional annuity of one hundred pounds. 
The Doctor did not long survive his noble 
patron. Lord Petre died in July 1801. 
The Doctor died in the following February. 
He was buried, by his own desire, in the 
churchyard at Paddington. The funeral 
was numerously and honourably attended. 
Few could boast of warmer, or of more 
respectable friends; for, no one ever 
called in question his learning, or the 
benevolence of his disposition. Lard 
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Petre extended his kindness to the Doc- 
tor’s memory. Immediately after his 
death, his lordship desired the writer ot 
these pages to examine his papers. At 
his request, the late Doctor Disney, a 
particular friend of the deceased, was 
associated with him in the task. This 
was the more proper, as a report had 
been widely cireulated that the Catholics 
had caused his papers to be destroyed. 
Doctor Disney, and the present writer, 
made as complete a search among them 
as their avocations permitted. ‘lo their 
yreat surprise, although they found seve- 
ral literary manuscripts, they did not, 
with the exception of a rough version of 
the last Psalm, find a single scrap of 
paper that related to his biblical pursuits, 
‘This was signified to Lord Petre, with a 
recommendation, that further searches 
and further inquiries should be made by 
some person possessed of greater leisure. 
‘These were made ; but they were equally 
unsuccessful, All this was the more 
surprising, as, from the Doctor's decla- 
rations to his friends, and from other 
circumstances, there was great reason to 
suppose that he had made considerable 
progress in the continuation of his work ; 
or, at least, had collected ample materials 
for it. Probably, in the view of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, he had committed 
them to the flames. On the receipt of 
this report, it was thought proper, that 
the public should be made acquainted 
with the result of the investigation, by a 
preface to the Doctor's translation of the 
Psalms, Such a preface was accordingly 
written. It was signed by Doctor Disney, 
and by the present writer; and prefixed 
to that work. 

** A learned and interesting life of the 
Doctor has been written by Mr. Mason 
Good. It has been mentioned, that the 
Doctor was, by his own desire, buried at 
Paddington.—Iit was by his own desire 
also, that the following inscription was 
written on the stone raised at the head 
of his grave : 

** Reverend Alexander Geddes, LL. D. 

Translator of the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament, 
Died, February 26th, 1802, 


Aged 65. 
Christian is my name, and Catholic my 
surname. 
I grant, that you are a Christian, as well 
asl; 
And embrace you as my fellow-disciple in 
Jesus : 


And, if you are not a disciple in Jesus, 
Still | would embrace you, as my fellow- 
man. ‘ 
Requiescat in Pace. 
Extracted from his works. 
This stone was erected by his friend, Lord 
Petre, in 1804,"—I1, pp. 298—305. 





Anecdote of Dr. S. Clarke and Dr. 
Hawarden. 


“ In his work, The Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity, he propounded his system 
with great clearness, and supported it 
with considerable strength and subtilty 
of argument. He met a powerful op- 
ponent in Doctor Hawarden. By the 
desire of Queen Caroline, the consort of 
George the Second, a conference was 
held by them in the presence of her 
majesty; of Mrs. Middleton, a Catholic 
lady, much in the confidence of the 
queen; and of the celebrated Doctor 
Courayer. 

“When they met, Doctor Clarke, at 
some length, in very guarded terms, and 
with great apparent perspicuity, exposed 
his system. After he had finished, a 
pause of some length ensued. Doctor 
Hawarden then said, that ‘ he had lis- 
tened with the greatest attention to what 
had been said by Doctor Clarke;’ that 
‘ he believed, he apprehended rightly 
the whole of his system ;—that the only 
reply which he should make to it was, 
asking a single question; that, if the 
question were thought te contain any 
ambiguity, he wished it to be cleared of 
this before any answer to it was re- 
turned; but desired, that when the 
answer should be given it should be ex- 
pressed either by the affirmative or nega- 
tive monosyllable.’ To this proposition 
Dr. Clarke assented. ‘ Then,’ said Doc- 
tor Hawarden, ‘I ask;—Can God the 
Father annihilate the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ?—answer me yes, or no.’ Doctor 
Clarke continued for some time in deep 
thought, and then said,—‘ It was a ques- 
tion which he had never considered.’— 
Here the conference ended. 

‘** A searching question it certainly 
was ; and the reader will readily perceive 
its bearings. If Doctor Clarke answered, 
* yes,’ he admitted the Son and the Holy 
Ghost to be mere creatures. If he 
answered, ‘ no,’ he admitted them to be 
absolute Gods. The writer of these 
pages has frequently heard the confe- 
rence thus related, particularly by the 
late Mr. Alban Butler, and by Mr. Win- 
stanley, the professor ef philosophy at 
the English College at Douay.”—II. pp. 
309, 310. 


Instance of Dr. Thomas Hussey, the 
Catholic Bishop of Waterford’s 


Eloquence. 


** His elogence in the pulpit was really 
great ; but it rather subdued than satis- 
fied reason. The writer of these pages 
was present at a sermon which he 
preached, on the small number of the 
elect. Copying Massillon, he asked, 
‘ Whether if the arch of heaven were 
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to open, and the Son of Man, bursting 
from the mercy in which he is now en- 
veloped, should stand in that chapel, and 
judge his hearers, it were quite certain 
that three, or even two ;—nay, trembling 
fi" myself, as well as for you! is it quite 
certain that even one of us !’—exclaimed 
the Dector, in a voice of thunder, ‘ will 
be saved?’ During the whole of this 
apostrophe, the audience was agonized. 

At the ultimate interrogation there was 

a general shriek, and some fell on the 

ground. ‘This was the greatest triumph 

of eloquence that the writer has ever 
chanced to witness; but, as he has 
before observed, it rather subdued than 

satisfied.” —IL. p. 318. 

a 

Il. The Life of William Lord Russell ; 
with some Account of the Times in 
which he lived. By Lord John 
Russell. 2 volumes. 8vo. Long- 
man and Co. 1819. 

III. Some Account of the Life of Ra- 
chael Wriothesley Lady Russell, by 
the Editor of Madame Du Deffand's 
Letters, followed by a Series of 
Letters from Lady Russell to her 
Husband, &c. 8vo. Longman and 
Co. 1819. 


These are valuable works. Lord 
Russell was a pure patriot, and an 
ever-to-be-honoured martyr to English 
liberty ; and Lady Russell was a 
woman of eminent wisdom, of enlight- 
ened piety, and of unparalleled con- 
jugal devotion. The study of these 
high characters would have a happy 
influence upon our youth, who are in 
danger of being perverted from the 


true English character by Seottish 
Toryism in the shape of novels, by 
French and Italian dissoluteness in the 
bewitching form of poetical tales, and 
by German sentimental metaphysics in 
the guise of sonnets and other metrical 
effusions. 

Lord John Russell might have been 
pardoned for displaying more enthu- 
siasm than we find in the life of his 
illustrious ancestor. His work is some- 
what tame. Every where, however, it 
breathes the spirit of constitutional 
freedom. Little of novelty has been 
gleaned on the history of Russell from 
the Bedford and Devonshire papers. 
The biographer is most entitled to 
praise for his arguments in refutation 
of the charge against Russell and 
Sydney of receiving money from France. 
The Protestant Dissenter will be grati- 
fied to see the connexion which the 
interests of his denomination have 
always had, by Lord John Russell's 
shewing, with the liberties of England. 

The Life of Lady Russell is a fine 
piece of biography. The writer ap- 
years from the Dedication to be a 
mee who is in the decline of life. 
We know not her name ; but there are 
not many female names which could 
be attached, with any plausibility, to 
Lady Russell’s 
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Hallamshire. ‘The History and ‘Topo- 
graphy of the Parish of Sheffield, in the 
County of York. By Joseph Hunter (of 
Bath). Folio. £4. 4s. 

An Historical Map of Palestine. One 
very large sheet. £1. 8s., on Canvass 
with Roller, £1. 15s. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Crom- 
well, and his Sous Richard and Henry, 
illustrated by Original Letters and other 
Family Papers. By Oliver Cromwell, 
Esq., a Descendant of the Family. 4to. 
£3.33. (6 Portraits.) 

_ The Fulfilment of Prophecy further 
illustrated by the Signs of the Times: 
or, an Attempt to ascertain the probable 
Issues of the recent Restoration of the 
Old Dynasties ; of the Revival of Popery ; 
and of the present Mental Ferment iu 
Europe: as likewise how far Great Bri- 


tain is likely to share in the Calamities 
by which Divine Providence will accom- 
plish the final Overthrow of the King- 
doms of the Roman Monarchy. By J. 
Bicheno, M. A. 68. 6d. 

A Defence of the Divinity of our 
Blessed Saviour, in Answer to Mr. T. C. 
Holland, with Remarks on the Personality 
of the Holy Ghost, By Edward Law, 
A. M., Chaplain to the Bishop of Chester. 
4s. 

A Dissertation upon the Traditional 
Knowledge of a promised Redeemer, 
which subsisted before the Advent of our 
Saviour. By C. J. Blomfield, B. D. 

A Critical Examination of those Parts 
of Mr. Bentham’s “* Church of England- 
ism,” which relate to the Sacraments and 
the Church Catechism. By H. J. Ruse, 
A.B. 8vo. 5s, 











A Syriac and Foglish Grammar, prin- 
cipally adapted to the New ‘Testament, 
By Thomas Yeates, late of the University 
ot Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St. David's, 
occasioned by his Lordship’s Misconcep- 
tions and Misrepresentations of a pam- 
phiet entitled, * Reflexions concerning 
the Expediency of a Couacil of the Church 
of England, and the Church of Rome 
being holden,” &c. By Samuel Wix, 
A.M. F.R.8. 3s. 

The Fulfilment of the Revelation of St. 
John displayed, from the Commencement 
of the Prophecy, A.D. 96, to the Battle 
of Waterloo, A. D. 1415. By J. J. 
Holmes, M. A. #vo. 12s. 

On the late Prosecution of Mr. Carlile. 

The Deist, the Christian, the Unita- 
rian: a Sermon, at Bath, Nov. 24. By 
Joseph Hunter, I2mo. Ls. 

The Duties of Christians towards De- 
ists: a Sermon, preached at the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, Parliament Court, Artil- 
lery Lane, Bishopsgate Street, on Sunday, 
Oct. 24, 1819, on oceasion of the recent 
Prosecution of Mr. Carlile, for the Repub- 
lication of Paine’s Age of Reason. By 
W. J. Fox. Second edition. #vo. 1s. 6d. 

Four Letters to the Rev. W. J. Fox, 


POETRY. 
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occasioned by his Sermon on The Dutie 
of Christians towards Deists ; and by hi 
Remarks on the Prosecution of Mr. Car. 
lile. By An Inquirer. 1s. 6d. 

The Christianity of the New Testamen; 
Impregnable and imperishable : an Ad. 
dress occasioned by the Trial of Mr. 
Carlile. By John Evans, LL.D. vo. 1), 

A Letter to the Attorney-General on 
the Inexpediency, Sinfulness and Inefi. 
cacy of all Prosecutions for Blasphemy 
and Irreligion. By Samuel Roberts, Shef- 
field. vo. 

Moral Thoughts on the Necessity of 
the Bill for preventing Blasphemous Pub- 
lications. Dedicated to Mrs. Fry. 

On the Nature and ‘Tendency of Blas- 
phemous Opinions, By E. W. Stilling- 
fleet, B. D.  Bvo. 3s. 

Blasphemy not to be suppressed or 
refuted but by the Truth as it isin Jesus, 
By Thomas Mulock, Esq., late of Mag 
dalen Hall, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

Alarming Crisis ; Important Anti-Deis- 
tical Publication. The Athanasian Creed, 
with Variorum Notes. 

Modern Infidelity Portrayed. A Ser- 
mon, at Artillery Street Meeting-House, 
Bishopsgate Street, Nov. 14, 1819. By 
T. S. Brittan. vo, 
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HYMN. 
Where'er the foot of man hath trod, 
He feels the presence of a God: 
Around, above, beneath,—where'er 
His thought can reach, a God is there. 
In midnight darkness he can see 
‘The spirit of the Deity : 
In midnight solitude, his ear 
The noiseless voice of God can hear. 
\round His throne no lightnings play, 
No thunder marks His awful way: — 
He walks in silence thro’ the air, 
And He is here! and every where. 
Giod is all eye, all car :—the soul 
That animates this wondrous whole : 
The ray that lights our senses dim, 
Is a reflection caught from Hin. 
God is our origin and end, 
From Him we came, to Him we tend ; 
What an exalted strife to be 
Deserving such a destiny ! A, 


—_>_ _—h 
HYMN. 
Infinite greatness of God, 


Could 1 mount on Seraph's wing 

To Thy throne of heavenly light : 
Could 1 like archangels bring, 

Holiest offerings, pure and bright : 
Could L songs of Cherubs sing, 

Veil'd before Thy dazzling sieht -~ 
T michs lift my eve to Thee. 
Thonucht absorbing Deir 








I am but a child of day— 
Shadow of mortality! 
Born—as "twere but yesterday, 
And to-morrow doom'd to die; 
Like a dream I pass away. 
Source of being! how shall | 
Seek Thy high and holy throne, 
Great, unutterable One ? A. 
——P—— 
HYMN. 
FROM LOPE DE VEGA, 
(Creacion del Mundo.) 
Divine eternal Lord ! before whose face 
I worship, while the everlasting choirs 
Of saints and angels chaunt their raptur- 
ous hymns. 
Holy and Mighty! Infinite! Immense ! 
Whom not alone the lips of Seraphs sing 
"Midst the blest radiance of thy heav'nly 
love, 
But all Thy creatures—every element, 
In eloquent language fills the world with 
praise. 
The flame soars upwards towards Thy 
glorious throne, 
Bright-beaming in thy presence ;—and the 


air 

In its sweet silence Thee adores, of 
breathes 

Thy name in echoes, and the morning 
song 


Of woodland music ;— while the noble sea 
Heaves its high breast, thundering Thy 
greatness forth - 
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And rills and rivers, as they roll along 
Sevd their united chorus up to heaven 


In thousand voices. —Earth is full of 


Thee. 
A tongue is heard in ev'ry trembling 
leat; 
A hymn is utter'd by each smiling flower. 
{) let me join the general harmony, 
And bring my humble offering in the 


train 
Of these Thy marvellous works. A. 
—_— 
HYMN. 


The offerings to Thy throne which rise, 
Of mingled praise and prayer ; 

Are but a worthless sacrifice 
Unless the heart is there. 

f pou Thy all-discerning ear 
Let no vain words intrude : 

No tribute—but the vow sincere ;— 
‘The tribute of the good. 

My offerings will indeed be blest, 
If sanctified by Thee ; 

It Thy pure spirit touch my heart 
With its own purity. 

() may that spirit warm my heart 
To piety and love ; 

And to life’s lowly vale impart 
Some rays from heaven above. — A. 


WAR. 
Lightning and earthquake, flood and 
pestilence 
Are visitations of high Providence, 
Briet ills appended to prevailing good ; 
But War, dread curse! from human rage 


proceeds, 

And in its train combines all guilty 
deeds 

With horrors dire of rapine, fire, and 
blood. 

Authors of War, whose lust for conquest 
burns, 


Or vengeance fierce that reason’s plead 
ing spurns, 
And champions hired to work its hideous 


woes, 

Than deadly blasts and tempests greater 
evils, 

Just is your title, Nature's murdering 
toes, 

‘Though steeples celebrate your bloody 
revels, 

The mangled victims on the drenched 
ground 

Send up to heaven a dreadful murmuring 
sound. 


R. FF. 
Kidderminster, Oct. 21, 1619. 


OBITUARY. 


AGAIN has Death visited our palaces, 
We have the painfal task, this month, 
of recording the decease of His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of KENT, who ex- 
pired at Sidmouth, after an illness which 
but lately assumed a threatening appear- 
ance, on Sunday the 23rd instant. ‘This 
event has produced a deep impression on 
the People, of whom the departed Prince 
ever gloried in representing himself as 
one. Our public charities have lost in 
him a Benetactor and Patron. His name 
is in the mouths of all the children in 
the Schools for the Poor of all Denomi- 
nations, which, after the example of His 
Royal Father, he took a manifest pride 
in encouraging. He was also the warm 
friend of religious liberty; and the Ro- 
man Catholic, the Protestant Dissenter 
and the Jew could always reckon, in 
their schemes for the security of their 
freedom or the extension of their privi- 
lees, upon his countenance, and upon 
his vote as a peer of the realm. 

The Duke's usefulness was much in- 
peded, and we fear his happiness dimi- 
nished, by the embarrassed state of his 
affairs, of which a painful exposure was 
lately made. Having read the official 
Statement, we are of opinion that His 
Royal Highness was scarcely blameable, 
and that he was treated through succes- 
sive administrations with a neglect and a 


rigour which would not have been shewn 
to any other subject ; to none, at least, 
not out of favour with the Court. 

EDWARD, Duke of KENT and STRATH- 
ERN, fourth son of George IL. was born 
on the 2nd of November, 1767. At 14 
years of age, he was sent to Germany, 
and resided successively at Luneburgh 
and Hanover, until he had almost com- 
pleted his 20th year. He then passed 
two years at Geneva. His next removal 
was to Gibraltar, with his regiment. He 
was afterwards in North America and 
the West Indies, and again at Gibraltar, 
of which he was appointed Governor. 
His bravery as a soldier has been much 
extolled; but he was a rigid disciplina- 
rian, and on that account unpopular in 
the army. 

His Royal Highness married at Co- 
burg, May 29, 1616, her Serene High- 
ness Victoria MARIA Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late reigning prince of 
Saxe Coburg, widow of his late Serene 
Highness the Prince of Leiningen, and 
sister of his Royal Highness, Leopold, 
Prince of Saxe Coburg, the surviving 
husband of the lamented Princess Char- 
lotte. The only issue of this marriage 
was a daughter, named ALEXANDRINA 
Victoria, who was born at Kensington 
Palace, May 24, 1819. 














1419. December 4, at /volwich, Mr. 
Joun RaitTon, in the 49th year of his 
age, leaving a wife and eight children to 
lament the loss of him. A _ fortnight 
before the termination of his valuable 
life he was in good health, and, with the 
sprightliness of disposition natural to 
him, enjoyed the pleasures of social in- 
tercourse with his affectionate family. 
So true it is, that in the midst of life we 
are in death; that, when in our full 
strength and all the vigour of our powers, 
and surrounded by earthly enjoyments, 
we are liable to be cut down like a 
flower. Possessing a sound understand- 
ing, he had by steady and persevering 
exertions attained respectability. For 
more than twenty years his religious 
principles had been firmly established. 


He was fully convinced of the truth of 


the Unitarian doctrine, and a fearless 
professor of it. Though he knew of no 
other Unitarians in Woolwich, feeling 
the value of what he believed, he was 
anxious for the establishment of an Uni- 
tarian place of worship there ; and above 
a year before his death was instrumen- 
tal, in connexion with the Unitarian 
Fund Committee, in procuring a small 
chapel for Unitarian worship, in which 
he assisted in conducting the service 
when a minister could not be obtained. 
The opening of this place of worship ex- 
cited much opposition among the reputed 
orthodox, many of whom loaded the 
{ nitarians with the bitterest reproaches, 
This led him sometimes to say, ** Thanks 
be to God! we live in a country where 
they have not the supreme command, 
otherwise we micht fall victims to their 
vindictive and intolerant spirit.” His 
leisure time was principally employed in 
reading the Scriptures and other religions 
books, and in instructing his family, whom 
he endeavoured to lead to habits of piety, 
iategrity, sobriety and prudence. In this 
eourse he looked to God for the enjoy- 
ments of this life and of the life to come. 
Hie wave pleasing proofs that the religion 
of Jesus affected his heart and influenced 
his mind; that he regarded it as the only 
safeguard of man. Had he been spared, 
there is reason to believe his usefulness 
as a Christian would have increased. 
“The unity and infinite benevolence of 
‘iod were to him a rich source of conso- 
lation: he said, they preserved him from 
perplexity in religious worship, and from 
the dread of futurity. The gospel he 
regarded as the most invaluable of the 
Divine gifts. With such views, and in- 
fluenced by such principles, we may 
cherish the hope that he was habitually 
prepared to meet his God. In society he 
shewed frankness of manner, liberality 
of sentiment, and undeviating integrity. 
Dixnitied Without pride, and cheerful 
without levity, in his intercourse with the 
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world, he did not lose sight of the chia- 
racter he had to support, and the duties 
he had to fulfil as a Christian. He would 
discuss subjects with entire freedom, 
without any tincture of acrimony. Those 
who shared his friendship saw that his 
religion was no less that of the heart 
than of the head. Among his other pur- 
suits he had studied the English consti- 
tution, and none could more warniy 
admire its excellence. He abhorred 
tyranny of every kind, arbitrary sway, 
and the extravagances of democratic 
fanaticism. His loss will be long se- 
verely felt, and his memory long cherished 
with affection by his mourning widow 
and offspring. They will never forget 
the lessous he taught them both by pre- 
cept and example. His warning was 
short: in his last moments he discovered 
no terror, and almost imperceptibly 
breathed his last. On Saturday, Decem- 
ber llth, his remains were deposited in 
the silent tomb. 

Woolwich. T. R. 

el 

Dec. 6, Davip JENNINGS, Esq., of 
Fenchurch Street and of Hawkherst, in 
the county of Kent, grandson of Dr. Jen- 
nings, a respectable Dissenting minister, 
and grand-nephew of Dr. Lardner. Mr. 
Jennings was Chairman of the Land and 
Assessed Taxes for the City of London, 
and was a Special Commissioner under 
the late Property Tax. He was an active 
supporter of the principal Dissenting In- 
stitutions; and on account of his zeal 
and his dexterity in managing public 
business, was usually put into the chair 
at committees. He published in 1792, 
** Hawkherst; a Sketch of its History 
and Antiquities.” 4to. He put up a 
monument to Dr. Lardner in Hawkherst 
Church, for the inscription on which, sec 
Mon. Repos. UL. 364. In the same 
Volume, p. 487, is a record, less honour- 
able to Mr. Jennings’s name, of his at- 
tempt to prevent Dr, Kippis, from being 
the biographer of Lardner. 

a 

1420. Jan. 10, in the 56th year of her 

age, Mrs. EGELsomeE, of Golden Place, Ov- 


ford Road, Manchester. It will be difficult, 


in endeavouring to embalm the memory 
of this most excellent woman, to use 
terms at Once appropriate and equal to 
her merits, without incurring the charge 
of partiality from those who were strangers 
to her worth. It has fallen to the lot of 
few to experience the fluctuations of 
fortune, and the sorrows of domestic 
privation which she sustained, and to 
none who, under every reverse and check 
of hope, could have continued the una- 
bated exertion, the renewed efforts, which 
her resolution evinced 


She was the great granddaughter of 
Robert Dukinfield, Esq., the father of 
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the Baronet of that name, and once 
famous as a Colonel in the Protector’s 
army. Her grandfather and her uncle, 
the late Rev. W. Buckley, of Dukinfield, 
sustained, with unvarying credit and re- 
spectability, the important duties of the 
ministry, for more than half a century, 
at Dukinfield Chapel. (The grandfather 
succeeded the celebrated Mr. Angier, of 
this place, and the uncle, with the inter- 
vention of some who remained but a 
short time with the congregation, suc- 
ceeded his father.) Conscious that her 
own character ought not to depreciate the 
credit of being so respectably allied, she 
sustained with dignity, she combated 
with unabated efforts, the obstacles which 
accumulated disappointments presented. 
‘Though often plunged in deep distress, 
her mind remained firm, and her conduct 
displayed inflexible perseverance. 

She was the mother of a numerous 
family, and once had reason to look for- 
ward, through commercial prosperity, to 
am ample provision for them all. In this 
expectation her hopes were frustrated, 
and about the same time her eldest child, 
a most amiable and accomplished daughter, 
fell a victim to that tyrant 


“* Whose shaft flew thrice, and thrice 
her peace was slain,” 
in the gloomy succession of after bereave- 
ments. 

Her second daughter and her eldest 
son became then the objects of her re- 
newed solicitude. The boy was appren- 
ticed to a liberal profession, and the 
daughter’s education directed to qualify 
her for the instruction of others. Scarcely 
were her fine talents sufficiently matured, 
and a seminary reared, in which they 
began to display themselves to no com- 
mon advantage, before disease began to 
threaten their total extinction. Previous, 
however, to these fears becoming real- 
ized, the son of her hopes, one whom 
she had destined to take his younger 
brothers by the hand, returned sick from 
his master’s employment, and, to the 
inexpressible regret of all who knew 
him, sunk prematurely to the grave. The 
loss of a child, and sometimes of many 
children, becomes the lot of most parents 
to endure; but to lose one designed to 


sustain the double character of a brother 
and a parent to the younger branches of 
the family, was a stroke of overwhelming 
bitterness. Such was the case of this 
afflicted mother: and her recovered firm- 
ness under this trial had scarcely erected 
itself before the death of her accomplished 
second child sapped the forndation of it 
for ever. On the evening of the funeral 
of this beloved daughter, she declared, 
prophetic of her own dissolution, that the 
then assembled friends would soon be 
called together again to pay her re- 
mains the sad respect they had that day 
bestowed upon her daughter. 

Six children survive her; the eldest of 
whom, the present Miss Egelsome, well 
qualified for her arduous undertaking, 
will place herself at the head of that 
seminary which has heretofore been so 
ably conducted by her sister, herself, and 
her revered and beloved mother. The 
child of one so tried cannot be said to be 
inexperienced ; the witness of so much 
talent and virtue cannot be unprepared 
for the duties now devolving upon herself, 

The limits of the present notice pre- 
clude any development of character 
except what the events already men- 
tioned point out, If this task was 
faithfully executed it would furnish ma- 
terials equally interesting and important. 
From her the most affluent might derive 
salutary distrust in their greatest prospe- 
rity, and the most indigent, lessons of 
economy and forethought in their nar- 
rowest circumstances. Perhaps one trait 
of her character oucht not to be omitted, 
and it is this—she never neglected herself. 
Always neat in her appearauce, and of the 
most unassuming and retired demeanour, 
the correctness of her lanquage, and the 
propriety of her manners, uever sunk 
below that of the gentlewoman. She 
seldom uttered a murmur, or ventured a 
complaint. Her attendance upon public 
worship was exemplary—her devotion 
ardent and enlightened. Her Christianity 
was the gold that had sustained the heat 
of the furnace—her robe that which had 
been dyed in much tribulation, 

W.H. 
—— 

Jan. 26, at his house in Rutland Place, 

Mr. Jon PEARSON, aged 46. 


———— 
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Report on the Criminal Laves. 
Rerorrt.— The Select Committee ap- 
pointed to consider of so much of the 
Criminal Laws as relates to capital 
punishment in felonies, and to report 
their observations and opinion of the 
same, from time to time, to the House ; 
and to whom the several petitions on 


the subject were referred, have, pur- 

suant to the orders of the House, con- 

sidered the matters to them referred, 

and have agreed upon the following 

Report : 

Your Conmnittee, in execution of the 
trust delegated to them by the House, 
have endeavonred strictly to confine 
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themselves within the limits prescribed 
to them by the terms of their appoint- 
ment. In some cases they have laid down 
restrictions for themselves, which the 
letter of the resolution of the House did 
not impose. They have abstained from 
all consideration of those capital felonies 
which may be said to be of a political 
nature, being directed against the autho- 
rity of Government and the general peace 
of society. ‘To the nature and efficacy of 
the secondary punishments of transporta- 
tion and imprisonment, they have directed 
no part of their inquiries, because another 
committee had been appointed to investi- 
vate them, and because no part of the 
facts or arguments to be stated in this 
report will be found to depend either on 
the present state of these secondary pu- 
nishments, or on the degree of improve- 
ment of which they may be found 
capable. With many extensive and im- 
portant parts of the criminal law—such, 
tor example, as that which regulates the 
trial of offenders—they are entirely 
satisfied ; and they should not have sug- 
vested any changes in these departments, 
even if they had been within the appointed 
province of this committee. On other 
parts of the subject—as, for example, in 
the definition and arrangement of crimes 
—they have recommended a consolidation 
of the laws respecting only one class of 
offences, and have presumed only to 
express a general opinion of the utility of 
the like consolidation in some other cases, 
They wish expressly to disclaim all doubt 
of the right of the Legislature to inflict 
the punishment of death wherever that 
punishment, and that alone, seems capa- 
ble of protecting the community from 
enormous and atrocious crimes. The 
object of the Committee has been to 
ascertain, as far as the nature of the case 
admitted by evidence, whether, in the 
present state of the sentiments of the 
people of England, capital punishment in 
most cases of offences unattended with 
violence, be a necessary, or even the most 
effectual security against the prevalence 
of crimes, 

1. In the first place they endeavoured 
1 collect official accounts of the state of 
erimes, and the administration of cri- 
minal law throughout the kingdom, from 
the earliest period to which authentic 
information reaches. The annual returns 
of commitments, convictions, and execu- 
tions, first procured by addresses from 
this House, and since required by statute, 
“co neo farther back than 1805. Accounts, 
though hot pertectly satisfactory, of the 
same particulars from London and Mid- 
diesex, from 1749 to the present time, 
have been already laid before Parliament, 
which, with an official summary of the 
returns of England and Wales from 1205, 





will be inserted in the appendix of this 
report. 

A full and authentic account of convie- 
tions and executions for London and 
Middlesex, from 1699 to 1604, obtained 
for the latter part of that time from the 
clerk of arraigus at the Old Bailey, and 
for the former part from the officers of 
the city of London, is inserted in the 
appendix. ‘The Corporation of the city 
of London have shewn on this occasion a 
liberality and public spirit worthy of ac- 
knowledgment ; and it is to be hoped that 
they will continue their researches as far 
back as their records extend, and thus 
complete returns probably unparalleled in 
the history of criminal law. 

The deputy clerk of assize for the home 
circuit has laid before your Committee a 
return of commitments, convictions, and 
executions on that circuit, which com- 
prehends the counties of Herts, Essex, 
Kent, Sussex and Surrey, from 1669 to 
1714, from 1755 to 1784, and from 1784 
to 1414. The returns of the interme- 
diate period, from 1718 to 1755, he will 
doubtless furnish very soon, From this 
important return it appears that, for the 
first 30 years which followed the Revolu- 
tion, the average proportion of convictions 
to executions was 38 to 20; that from 
1755 to 1784, it was 46 to 13; and that 
from 1744 to 1614, it was 74 to 19. It 
is worthy of remark, that the whole 
number of convictions for murder ou the 
home circuit, in the first period, was 123 , 
that the executions for the same _ period 
were #7; that in the second, the convic- 
tions for the same offence were 67, and 
the executions 57 ; and that in the third, 
the convictions were 54, and the execu- 
tions 44. If the increase of the popula- 
tion, during a prosperous period of 130 
years, be taken into the account, and if 
we bear in mind that within that time a 
considerable city has grown up on the 
southern bank of the Thames, we shall 
be disposed to consider it as no exagge- 
ration to affirm, that in this district (not 
one of the most favourably situated in 
this respect) murder has abated in the 
remarkable proportion of 3, if not 4, 
to l. 

In the thirty years from 1755 to 1784, 
the whole convictions for murder in Lon- 
don and Middlesex were 71; and in the 
thirty years from 1784 to 1814 they were 
66. Inthe years 1815, 1816 and 1817, 
the whole convictions for murder in Lon- 
don were 9, while in the three preceding 
years they were 14. Most of the other 
returns relate to too short a period, or 
too narrow a district, to afford materials 
for safe conclusion with respect to the 
comparative frequency of crimes at dif- 
ferent periods. 

ln general, however, it appears that 
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murders, aud other crimes of violence 
and cruelty, have either diminished or 
not increased; and that the deplorable 
increase of criminals is not of such a na- 
jure as to indicate any diminution in the 
humanity of the people. The practice of 
immediately publishing the circumstances 
vf every atrocious crime, and of circu- 
lating in various forms an account of 
every stage of the proceedings which re- 
late to it, is far more prevalent in En- 
giand than in any other country, and in 
our times than in any former age. It is 
on the whole of great utility, not only as 
a controul on courts of judicature, but 
also as a means of rendering it extremely 
difficult for odious criminals to escape. 
in this country no atrocious crimes re- 
main secret; with these advantages, 
however, it cannot be denied, that by 
publishing the circumstances of all crimes, 
our modern practice tends to make our 
age and nation appear more criminal 
than, in comparison with others, it really 
is. 

2. In considering the subject of our 
penal laws, your Committee will first lay 
before the House their observations on 
that part which is the least likely to give 
rise to difference of opinion. That many 
statutes denouncing capital punishments 
might be safely and wisely repealed, has 
long been a prevalent opinion. It is 
sanctioned by the authority of two suc- 
cessive Cominittees of this House, com- 
posed of the most eminent men of their 
age, and in some measure by the autho- 
rity of the House itself, which passed 
several bills on the recommendation of 
their Committees. As a general position, 
the propriety of repealing such statutes 
seems scarcely to have been disputed ; 
respecting the number and choice of them, 
different sentiments must always be ex- 
pected. Your Committee have not at- 
tempted a complete enumeration, which 
much time and considerable deliberation 
would be required to accomplish. They 
selected some capital felonies, for the 
continuance of which they cannot anti- 
cipate any serious argument, and which 
seem to them to serve no purpose but 
that of incumbering and discrediting the 
Statute-hook. Various considerations 
have combined to guide their choice : 
sometimes mere levity and hurry have 
raised an insignificant offence, or an al- 
most indifferent act, into a capital crime; 
in other acts, the evil has been manifestly 
and, indeed, avowedly temporary, though 
it unfortunately produced a permanent 
law. Where the punishment of death 
was evidently unnecessary at the time of 
its original establishment, and where, 
if it was originally justified by a tempo- 
rary danger, or excused by a temporary 
fear, it has long been acknowledged 
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to be altogether disproportioned to the 
offence, your Committee conceive them- 
selves warranted in confideutly recom- 
mending its abolition. But they have 
also adverted to another consideration : 
it, in addition to the intrinsic evidence of 
unwarrantable severity in a law, which 
arises from the comparison of the act 
forbidden with the punishment threat- 
ened, they find also that the law has 
scarcely ever been executed since its first 
enactment, or if it has fallen into disuse 
as the nation became more humane and 
venerally enlightened, your Committce 
consider themselves as authorized to re- 
commend its repeal, by long experience, 
and by the deliberate judgment of the 
whole nation. In the application of this 
latter principle, they have been materially 
aided by the documents which have been 
mentioned. Where a penal law has not 
been carried into effect in Middlesex for 
more than a century, in the counties 
round London for sixty years, and in the 
extensive district which forms the Western 
Circuit for fifty, it may be safely con- 
cluded that the general opinion has pro- 
nounced it to be unfit or unnecessary tw 
continue in force. The Committee are 
aware that there are cases in which it 
may be said, that the dread of the pu- 
nishment has prevented the perpetration 
of the crime, and where, therefore, the 
law appears to be inefficacious only be- 
cause it has completely accomplished its 
purpose. Whatever speciousness may 
belong to this reasoning in the case of 
conspicuous crimes, and punishments ge- 
nerally present to the minds of men, it 
never can be plausibly applied to rare and 
obscure offences, to penal enactments, of 
which it requires a more than ordinary 
degree of professional accuracy habitually 
to recollect the existence. Your Com- 
mittee have endeavoured to avoid all 
cases which seem to them to be on this 
ground disputable. From general cau- 
tion, and a desire to avoid even the 
appearance pf precipitation, they have 
postponed cases, which seem to them 
liable to as little doubt as some of those 
to which they are about to advert. 

It has sometimes been said, that the 
abolition of penal laws which have fallen 
into disuse is of little advantage to the 
community. Your Committee consider 
this opinion as an error. They forbear 
to enlarge on the striking remark of Lord 
Bacon, that all such laws weaken and 
disarm the other parts of the criminal 
system. ‘The frequent occurrence of the 
unexecuted threat of death in a criminal 
code tends to rob that punishment of all 
its terrors, and to enervate the gencral 
authority of the government and the laws, 
The multiplication of this threat in the 
laws of England has brought on them, 
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aud on the nation, a character of harsh- 
ness and cruelty, which evidence of a 
mild administration of them will not 
entirely remove. Repeal silences the ob- 
jection. Reasoning, founded on lenient 
exercises of authority, whatever its force 
may be, is not calculated to efface a 
general and deep impression. The re- 
moval of disused laws is a preliminary 
operation, which greatly facilitates a just 
estimate, and (where it is necessary) an 
effectual reform of those laws which are 
to remain in activity. Were capital pu- 
nishments reduced to the comparatively 
small number of cases in which they are 
oiten inflicted, it would become a much 
simpler operation to form a right jude- 
ment of their propriety or necessity. 
\nother consideration of still greater 
moment presents itself on this part of 
the subject: penal laws are sumetimes 
called into activity after long disuse, and 
in cases where their very existence may 
be unknown to thedbest-informed part of 
the community, malicious prosecutors set 
them in motion; a mistaken administra- 
tion of the law may apply them to pur- 
poses for which they were not intended, 


~ 


and which they are calculated more to 
defeat than to promote; such seems to 
have been the case of the person who, in 
the vear 1414, at the Assizes for Essex, 
was capitally convicted of the offence of 
cutting down trees, and who, in spite of 
earnest applications for mercy from the 
prosecutor, the committing magistrate, 
and the whole neighbourhood, was exe- 
cuted, apparently because he was be- 
lieved engaged in other offences, for none 
of which, however, he had been convicted 
or tried. 

This case is not quoted as furnishing 
any charge against the humanity of the 
judge or of the advisers of the crown: 
they certainly acted according to the dic- 
tates of their judgment; but it is a case 
where the effect of punishment is sufli- 
ciently shewn by the evidence to be the 
reverse of exemplary; and it is hard to 
say whether the general disuse of the 
capital punishment in this offence, or the 
single instance in which it has been car- 
ried into effect, suggests the strongest 
reasons for its abolition. 

(To be continued.) 





INTELLIGENCE. 
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DOALESTIC, 
RELIGIOUS 


Tur British Critic is, we are glad to 
sc, devoting itself to the Unitarian con- 
troversy. In spite of its misstatements 
and vanutings and reproa®hes, it will do 
good by leading some of its readers to the 
pure sources of truth. ‘The Number tor 
December contains a Review of an An- 
awer to Captain Gifford’s admirable Ae- 
monstrance to the Bishap of St. David's, 
(see Mon. Repos. XII. 6346—640,) by 
Mr. John Garbett, curate of Cardington, 
in the county of Bedford. The Critic de- 
cries the Captain's pamphlet which, by 
his own confession, he has never read, 
and equally cries up the Curate’s: but 
there are some deductions from his praise 
of Mr. Garbett, whom he considers not 
quite sound in the “* Athanasian Creed,” 
and whom he gently rebukes for not 
speaking ‘‘ with greater confidence of 
the genuineness of 1 John v. 7—<after 
the powerful testimonies in its favour 
which have heen late ly prods ed.” What 
can the writer mean? What new at- 
tempt is there to revive the credit of the 
exploded pussage ? 

——<— 

Lew of Church Singing. —lv a cause 
lately tried in the Court of Arches, Sir 
J. Nicnow referred to a case in which 





an action was brought by the minister 
against the churchwarden ; and the charge 
in the citation was ‘* for obstructing and 
prohibiting, by his own pretended power 
and authority, and for declaring openly 
his intention still further to obstruct and 
prohibit, the singing and chaunting of 
the charity children of the parish.” Here 
the churchwarden supposed that he had a 
right to direct when the children should 
sing and when they should not. The 
minister had directed the organ to play 
in certain parts of the service, and the 
children to chaunt at the same time: the 
churchwarden directed the contrary, and 
the organist obliged him in preference to 
the minister. The Court said, “ that 
the right of directing Divine service was 
with the minister, and, for the church- 
warden to interrupt or defeat it, was an 
offence and an innovation of the clergy- 
man’s rights, to be proceeded against by 
articles.” 
a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dissenters’ Marriages.——Petitions nu- 
merously signed, have been sent by the 
Protestant Dissenters at Newcastle, te 
Larl Grey and Sir M. W. Ridley, to pre- 
sent to each House of Parliament, praying 
that the Dissenters in England and Wales 
may celebrate matrimony in their owD 
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places of worship by their own ministers, 
as is allowed to the Episcopalians and 
other sects in Scotland, to the Roman 
Catholics and other Dissenters in Ireland, 
and to the Jews and Quakers in this 
country. ——Carlisle Journal. 


—_— 


Anglo-Greek University.— Oxford, Nov. 
5. In a full Convocation, on Thursday 
the 2@th of last month, the University 
Seal was affixed to a dutiful and loyal 
address to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on the present state of the coun- 
try. The Prince Regent, having ap- 
pointed the Earl of Guildford, K. G. C., 
formerly student of Christ Church, to be 
Chancellor of the University in the Ionian 
islands, it was in the same Convocation 
resolved to confer upon his Lordship the 
degree of Doctor in Civil Law by diploma. 
With the same view it was also resolved 
to present to the Library of the lonian 
University all such books, printed at the 
Clarendon Press, as are likely to be use- 
ful to the general design of the Institu- 
tion. 

—— 


Hulsean Lecture.e—The Rev. JOnn 
Hucse, of Elworth Hall, in the county of 
Chester, formerly a member of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, among other be- 
quests for the promotion of religion and 
learning,, instituted a lectureship in Divi- 
nity, to which he annexed a considerable 
salary, arising out of estates in Middle- 
wich, Sandbach and Clive. The duty of 
the Lecturer is to preach and publish 
twenty sermons, chieily on the truth and 
excellence of Revelation. The Rev. 
CHRISTOPHER Benson, of ‘Trinity College, 
has been chosen Lecturer for the present 
year, 

ee 

Proressors’ Cnairns, EDINBURGH.— 
Mr. Professor Leslie has succeeded Pro- 
fessor Playfair in the Professorship of 
Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh. Dr. 
Chalmers was a candidate for the vacant 
chair, but withdrew his pretensions. ‘The 
vacancy in the Mathematical Professor- 
ship, made by Professor Leslie's election, 
Was very warmly contested. ‘The candi- 
dates were Mr. Wallace, Dr. Haldane, 
Mf. Babbage, of Cambridge, and Mr. 
Thomas White, of Dumfries. ‘The two 
last, however, were not proposed by any 
member of the Town Council, and the 
contest lay between Mr. Wallace and Dr, 
Haldane, of whom the former was the 
successful competitor, having eighteen 
votes, while the latter had only ten. 
Four members were absent, and one who 
was present was neuter. 
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louse or Commons, ‘TURSDAY, 
DECEMBER V1. 


Debate on the Libel Bill. 


Lorp Eprincton.—The state of mo- 
rails in this country was not such as to 
call for such a measure as the present. 
it was not, he trusted, necessary for him 
to guard himself by expressing the ab- 
horrence which he felt at the principles 
of blasphemy which were propagated. 
He admitted that some persons did cir- 
culate such principles, but he believed 
that their number was far less than it 
was represented from the other side of 
the House. (Hear, hear, hear.) Let 
them look to their Bible Societies; let 
them look to the various societies for the 
propagation of the gospel, societies pa- 
tronized, not by the rich and the great 
alone, but by all classes above the very 
paupers (hear, hear); let them look at 
the new churches and chapels building in 
every part of the country; let them look 
at the immense increase of meeting- 
hauses. Many clergymen in the Church 
were heard to complain that the people 
did not think the devotion of our own 
Church suflicient for them. He was sin- 
cerely attached to the Church, and did 
uut wish to encourage Methodism ; but 
he could appeal to the increase of Me- 
thodism as proof that blasphemy was not 
generally prevalent. (Hear, hear.) But 
even admitting the evil to exist to a far 
greater degree than it really did, surely 
it Was incumbent upon those who brought 
in the present measures, to shew that 
the existing laws were not sufficient for 
that evil, (hear,) before they called upon 
the House to pass other laws. Since 
1410, only one individual had been pro- 
secuted for blasphemy, as appeared from 
the return upon their table. The con- 
viction and punishment of that individual 
could not be supposed to encourage blas- 
phemy. ‘The severity of his punishment 
might be thought sufficient without se- 
verer laws. 

Mr. W. Smiru.—He hoped he should 
be excused for saying a few words here 
upon the kind of defence set up on his 
trial by Mr. Carlile—a defence in which 
proceedings in that House were alluded 
to, and his name, as the mover of a dill 
on which Mr. Carlile rested his defence, 
had been mentioned. He knew nothing 
of Mr. Carlile, and almost of the whole 
of his defence he was ignorant. But if 
he had rested his defence on the bill 
which he had the honour and vy A aa 
satisfaction to carry through that House, 
no defence was ever more void of foun- 
dation. He had had a conversation with 
the most respectable and venerable per- 
son who was at the head of the Church, 
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and to whom he could appeal if he were 
in that House, before the bill was pro- 
posed, and they had agreed that the 
common law respecting dlasphemy was 
not to be touched by it. He would not 
now touch the law of blasphemy, nor 
would he enter into the question whether 
blasphemy might not better be left to its 
own fate. He was sure of the concur- 
rence of an honourable and learned gen- 
tleman on the other side, in the opinion 
that Christianity needed not the support 
of the civil power. He was perfectly sa- 
tisfied that it would occasion no danger 
to our religion if every statute for its 
defence were done away, or had never 
existed in this country. Every govern- 
ment undoubtedly had the right to pro- 
tect the religion which it established, 
Kut when Protestants contended against 
Catholics, they stood, precisely on the 
same foundation in Catholic countries as 
those who opposed the constituted autho- 
rities and the established laws respecting 
religion. 

The Marquis of Tavistock said, that 
the honourable and learned gentleman 
had this night, in a tone very different 
from that of his honourable and learned 
colleague on a former evening, brought 
forward a charge against those who cou- 
tributed to the relief of Mr. Hone. He 
had hoped that, after what had passed 
in that House from time to time respect- 
ing the prosecution of that individual, it 
would not have been necessary for him to 
Say One word upon the subject. He had 
thought it had been clearly understood, 
that whatever might be the opinion with 
respect to the conduct of government in 
that prosecution, there could be but one 
feeling of disgust with respect to the pa- 
rodies. (Hear.) One of the honourable 
and learned gentlemen opposite had said, 
that it was owing to those who expressed 
their disapprobation of the prosecution 
of Mr. Hone, that blasphemy and sedition 
had gone unpunished. He (the Marquis 
of Tavistock) must request the indul- 
gence of the House while he stated 
shortly what the motives of his conduct 
had been. Having seen others not only 
not prosecuted, but loaded with honours 
and pensions, after having published pa- 
rodies of a similar nature, (loud cheers 
from the opposition,) only that they were 
in favour of the Government (hear, hear) ; 
and having seen, in the case of Mr. Hone, 
that if the parodies had not been against 
his Majesty's Government, we should not 

: have ever heard of them; 

ving seen three prosecutions carried on 
| Bn. Attommey-General, and having 

served that Mr. Hone, after the ac- 
qQuittal on the last of them, had given a 
Promist—a promise which he had since 





kept—that he would not republish the 
parodies, he (the Marquis of ‘Tavistock) 
thought it proper to mark his conduct 
of those proceedings, and his admiration 
of the abilities of Mr. Hone in conducting 
his defence against all the power and 
talents which had been arrayed against 
him. (lear, hear.) He must beg to 
recall to the recollection of the honourable 
and learned gentleman [the Solicitor- 
General] the sentiments of his former, 
but perhaps less prudent days, and ask 
him whether a man might not entertain 
auch sentiments in his breast, and yet 
feel the utmost abhorrence of blasphemy 
and sedition. (Loud cheers, which were 
continued for some seconds.) 

Mr. Scariett.—Then came the case 
of Mr. Hone. One prosecution was for a 
parody on the Litany, another for a pa- 
rody on the Catechism, and a third for a 
parody on the Athanasian Creed. When 
he was brought up, the information was 
read at great lencth, and every count but 
the last charged him with an intent to 
revile the Liturgy. He (Mr. Scarlett) 
thought that Mr. Hone would be aequit-. 
ted, and he said so to Mr. Justice Rich- 
ardson, who was then one of the counsel 
for the prosecution. His reason for so 
thinking, and he then stated it, was, that 
so many distinguished persons, bishops, 
deans and ministers of state, in all times 
and ages, had published parodies, that he 
did not believe that a jury could, on 
their oaths, conscientiously find a man 
guilty of blasphemy for doing what they 
had done before him. As he had fore- 
told, Mr. Hone was acquitted. The 
second prosecution was for a parody on 
the Catechism : this was something worse : 
but Mr. Hone had produced in his defenee 
a similar catechism, written by Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, in the reign of Queen Anne, but 
which, by mistake, he had attributed to 
Mr. Wilkes. It was in fact written by 
Dr. Arbuthnot, in favour of the Govern- 
ment of that day, and was thought to be 
a very useful composition. Mr. Hone 
was again acquitted. As to the third 
parody, on the Athanasian Creed, he 
(Mr. Scarlett) had no sooner read the 
record than he asserted that he had no 
doubt of an acquittal. Indeed, a parody 
did not necessarily infer an intention to 
revile the thing parodied. How many 
parodies, for instance, had been published 
on Pope’s Letter of Eloisa to Abelard ? 
Tt was well known that Mr. Porson was 


‘very fond of a parody on that poem ; but 


who would impute to him, or to the 
poem, any wish to revile the poetical 
character of Mr. Pope? He was one of 
those who thought that these composi- 
tions ought not to be applauded. He did 
not think the present an irreligious age : 
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f mot so devout as former ages, it how- 
ever paid the greatest attention to the 
outward forms and decorums of religion ; 
and perhaps it was for this very reason 
that parodies, which appeared so innocent 
‘o our forefathers, were so shocking and 
offensive in our eyes. (Hear, hear.) But 
a jury to whom it was put as Mr. Hone 
put it, whether they could think he had 
a design of reviling o: degrading the 
Christian religion, by doing that which 
bishops and ministers of state had done 
before him, or whether they thought that 
his object was purely political, could not 
in their conscience convict him of the 
former offence ; and as to the latter, the 
Attorney-General, though certainly not 
deficient in courage, had not ventured to 
appeal to the jury for a political verdict. 
ear.) 

Mr. R. MARTIN supported the Dill, on 
the ground that it was necessary, by more 
severe enactments, to check the streams 
of sedition and blasphemy which had 
inundated the land. 

Mr. BANKEs believed that abuses of the 
press existed to such a degree as required 
the interference of Parliament. It had 
been urged by one honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Bennet) that he (Mr. Bankes), in 
expressing a doubt regarding the policy 
of extending education on the plan at 
present pursued, had opposed the spread 
of morality and religion. No man, he 
was convinced, could suspect him of such 
a design, and he theught it beneath him 
to answer such an insinuation. A man 
must in the House stand on his general 
character and habitual conduct, and if 
that did not protect him from such a 
charge, it would be vain to disclaim it in 
words. He had never declared education 
an evil. He had merely expressed a 
doubt on the policy and expediency, in 
the present condition of society, of carry- 
ing the system of educating the poor to 
the extent recommended by some of his 
friends, and with the rapidity with which 
the well-meant zeal of those who encou- 
raged it, pressed it forward. His reason- 
ing was the following:—We put the 
people in a new situation by this general 
diffusion of education, and we are not 
perhaps aware of the effects to which 
this change may lead. This new condi- 
tion which is created may lead to evils 
which additional restrictions on the press 
may be required to correct, as with the 
capacity of reading, facilities are afforded 
lor spreading mischievous as well as 
moral and religious principles. If he 
was asked generally, whether education 
was a good, he should be a savage to 
deny it ; but if interrogated further, whe- 
ther he thought it should be spread so 
extensively and so rapidly as was the 
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wish of many benevolent persons whom 
he highly valued, he would beg leave to 
express a doubt; but because he did so, 
he ought not to be pointed out as a 
marked man, and accused of opposing the 
diffusion of morality and religion. During 
the progress of teaching, we could see 
what books were put into the hands ot 
the young, but we could not regulate 
their subsequent studies, or determine the 
kind of food which their minds should 
receive. 
Monpay, Dec. 27. 
Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill, 


LorD Sipmoutn.— The bills which 
had already become laws had, as he had 
already observed, produced the best el- 
fects. With regard to the measure wider 
consideration, whatever tended to affect 
the press, even in the way of regulation, 
was @ subject which called for great at 
tention and caution. ‘This their lord- 
ships would find had been observed in 
proposing this measure, What the danger 
to be guarded against was, their lord 
ships would see trom the preamble of the 
bill, which stated, that pamphlets and 
printed papers containing observations 
on public events and occurrences, tend. 
ing to excite hatred and contempt of the 
government and constitution of these 
realms as by law established, and also 
viliftying our holy religion, had lately 
been published in yreat numbers, and 
at very sinall prices; and that it was 
expedient that the same should be 
restrained. The means by which it was 
proposed to effect this object he should 
now shortly explain. The first provision 
made all pamphlets and other publica- 
tions not exceeding two sheets, published 
within intervals of twenty-six days, and 
at a price not exceeding sixpence, esclu- 
sive of the duty, liable to the same duty 
as newspapers. Religious tracts and 
books of instruction were, along wit) 
some other publications, excepted from 
the operation of the bill. ‘The circula- 
tion of blasphemous and seditious libels, 
which had, during the last few years, the 
last few months, and even the last few 
weeks, been pushed into every hamlet 
and cottage in the kingdom, rendered 
some measure of this kind indispensable. 
The next provision to which he wished 
to call their lordships’ attention was that 
by which any person printing a news- 
paper, or other political publication, is 
required to give a bond to the extent of 
300/. in the capital, and 200/. in the 
country, with sureties to the same 
amount. This clause was introduced for 
the purpose of securing the payment of 
any fine which might, on conviction, be 
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imposed by the sentence of a court. An 
other provision which he should notice 
was one which extended to pamphlets 
and other publication: held to be news- 
papers, the enactment oricinally intro- 
duced by his noble and learned friend, by 
which printers are obliged to send to the 
Stamp-Office a copy of each paper they 
published. ‘The necessity of this regula- 
tion was obvious. It had been made a 
reproach to his Majesty's ministers that 
they had not prose cuted the libels which 
were in circulation; but their lordships 


were now aware that the prosecution of 


the author was hopeless, and the discovery 
ot the printer, and sometimes the prose 
cntion of the first publisher, were things 
extremely dificult, from their obscurity, 
and because they were not venders. For 
instance, Caruine had four or five prose 
cntions instituted against him becanse he 
was the vender of libels; whereas SHER 
wis, the original publisher, taking care 
to avoid selling except to persons who, 
he knew, would not enforce the law 
against him, escaped. The effect of this 
provision would, therefore, be, to identify 
the printer and original publisher; and, it 
a blasphemous libel appeared, to facilitate 
the prosecution of those who put it 
forth. The printer or publisher was, 
therefore, required to subscribe his name 
to the copy delivered to the Stamp- 
Office. He knew that measures of this 
kind would be objected to by those who 
had all along contended that no recula- 
tion Was necessary He was aware that 
some persons were of opinion that the 
danger against which it had been the 
study of his Majesty's 
vide, was greatly overrated, and that the 
constitution of this country steed on a 


ministers to pro- 


basis so firm, that 


shake the allegiance of the people. But 
it had been well observed hy Lord 
Bacon, that a man should not try how 
much poison his constitution would bear. 

The Earl of Harrowrny perfectly 
agreed with the noble Duke, that the 
majorities by which the measures had 
been supported were not confined to the 
two Honses of Parliament, but that they 
comprehended all the sound, which he 


it was impossible to 


believed to be the major, part of the 
community. Where we the public 
meetings which had be i fo petition 
or to remonstrate ; ist them? ‘There 
had been one in London, one in W est- 


minster: but where was the rest of the 
country? The general silence was ex- 
pressive, and offered a 
that the people at large felt 
stated. Dum tacent, clamant. 


eatistactory proot 
he had 
Attempts 


had been made to procure general meet- 
ings for the purpose of petitioning, but 
the attempts had failed. 


The call made 





in various places had been followed by 
no response. If this was Owing to an 
acquiescence in the late proceedings of 
Parliament, he augured well for the 
future tranquillity of the country. Jy, on 
the other hand, those proceedings were re- 
garded as actually subversive of their 
rights, and the people, notwithstanding 
this opinion, continued silent, it afforded, 
indeed, an awful warning: it shewed that 
the abuse of the press and of public 
meetings had imspired so general a dis- 
gust, that the country was willing to 
sacrifice their advantages rather than 
tolerate their mischievous effects. 

House or Lorps, WEDNESDAY, Dec. 29. 

Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill. 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH supported the 
bill, which imposed no restramt on fair 
discussion, but was directed against a 
pauper press, trom which the greatest 
mischief was to be apprehended. That 
press did not dare to tell the truth, 
because those who managed it wrote 
solely tor pront. It therefore did not 
attempt to direct, but constantly fol- 
lowed the varying opinion of the ever- 
changing mob, studying to flatter their 
prejudices and minister to their passions, 
The cheapness of these publications 
rendered it impossible to undersell them ; 
and as they had already produced so 
much mischief, the evil must necessarily 
be greatly increased before they could be 
written down. From the period of 
HONeE’s acquittal to the conviction of 
CARLILE, the press, from which these 
mischievous publications issued, had gone 
on without any controul, or any appre- 
hension of punishment. He was aware 
that an important question here arose, 
namely, whether the lower orders ought 
to be deprived of a political press; but 
into that he did not further enter than 
to express his opinion against their poli- 
tical reading, which he thought could be 
of no use to them. ‘The country could 
derive no benefit from philosophers from 
the loom, or statesmen from spinning- 
jennies. Besides, the kind of reading 
which publications, such as had lately 
been so widely circulated, afforded, 
tended to destroy the hopes of that 
moral improvement which it was of the 
greatest importance to promote amoung 
the lower orders of the people. 

——i— 
LITERARY. 

A manuscript of undoubted authenti- 
city has just reached this country, which 
is calculated to excite an extraordinary 
degree of interest. It is already in the 
hands of a translator, and will be pub- 
lished both in English and in the original 
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French, in the course of the ensuing 
month. It is entitled ** Documents His- 
turiques et Reflexions sur le Gouverne 
ment de la Hollande. Par Louis Bona- 
parte, Ex-Roi de Hollande.” 

This work contains every event rela- 
ting to the political or financial situation 
of Holland, from the commencement of 
the reign of Louis until the close of his 
government ; sketches of the invasion of 
italy and expedition in Egypt, im both of 
which the author was present ; relation 
of most of the important events in Spain, 
and his refusal of the crown of that 
kingdom on the renunciation cf Charles 
{V. to Ferdinand his son, and the formal 
cession of the latter to Napvleon; copies 
of the letters of Charles and Ferdinand, 
relating to the conspiracy of the latter 
against his father ; the hitherto’ secret 
motives of the marriage of the author 
with the daughter of the Empress Jose- 
phine, and their subsequent matual 
agreement to a separation; the events 
which occurred on the separation of the 
Emperor Napoleon and the Empress Jo- 
sephine ; the various princesses after- 
wards proposed to Napoleon, and the 
reason of his selecting the daughter of 
the Emperor of Austria; numerous cha- 
racteristic and highly interesting letters 
from Napoleon to the author, exposing 
his views, situation and purposes ; an in- 
disputable genealogical history of the 
family of Buonaparte, extracted from 
various histories of Italy and other public 
documents, all of which prove, beyond 
doubt, the illustrious rank they held in 
Italy, even in the 12th century, and it is 
somewhat singular, that 600 years ago 
Androlius Buonaparte was Grand Po 
desta,- or Governor of Parma, where is 
now the wife of Napoleon as Grand 
Duchess! An important letter from the 
Due de Cadore, explaining the intentions 
of the Emperor relating to Holland, the 
various united propositions of France and 
Russia to accommodate with England, 
and a variety of Anecdotes of the Author, 
of Napoleon, and of his family. 

Although this work may contain many 
eveats already known to the public in a 
general way, yet coming from the hand 
of one who was on a throne, and who 
had an immediate share in all that oc- 
curred, joined to his universally acknow- 
leged probity and good faith, form to- 
gether an unanswerabie motive for giving 
it the preference over any other modern 
publication ; and it is assuredly next in 
point of interest to 4 work from the pen 
Of Napoleon himself. It is already in- 
quired after with eagerness upon the 
Continent; in Holland there is not a 
gentleman who will not be desirous of 
possessing it, as it contains an accurate 
statement of the political and financial 
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situation of his country during a momen- 
tous period; and as if is written with 
the utmost candour, and is totally ex- 
empt from any expressions which might 
offend the most partial Bourbonist, it 
will find a wide circulation in France, 
where the Author, being known to be 
somewhat opposed to the maxims of his 
brother’s government, will likewise be 
read with equal avidity by the most de- 
termined Ultras. 
ie — 

The Cucercn Union Society of St. 
David's offers a premium of £50. for the 
best Essay on the Necessity of a Church 
Establishment in a Christian Country, for 
the Preservation of Christianity among 
the People of all Ranks and Denomina- 
tions, &Xc. 


— oa 
The ‘ Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge,” which shewed such 


\ during his 
life, has admitted his dpology for the 
Bible into its list of books, and published 
cheap edition, at ls. 6d. or L5s. the 
dozen. 
— 

Early in the coming year, 1¢20, will 
be presented to the public, The Chroni- 
cles of Ulla’d, commencing from the ear- 
liest point of time marked; the tradi- 
tionary portion of which is the work of 
Eolus, Prince of the Gael of Sciot, of 
Ib-er, who ruled in Gael-Ag 1400 years 
before Christ. 

——- 

On the Ist of February will be pub- 
lished, W. Baynes and Son’s Catalogue of 
Old Books, for 1420, Part 1. Compris- 
ing a very valuable and extensive collec- 
tion of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, 
both English and Foreign, Dictionaries, 
Lexicons and Grammars, in various Jan- 
cuages, and the best Greek and Latin 
Classics. 

ea 


FOREIGN. 
FRANCE. 

“In the Chamber of Deputies the 
Abbe Grecoire has been excluded by a 
large majority, as is alleged, on account 
of his share in the fate of Louis XVI. 
The ostensible reason was of a technical 
kind, relating to some irregularity in his 

election; but the real feelings of the 

Deputies, and their personal dislike of 
the individual, were avowed with no little 

hemence and tumult on the occasion. 
And yet M. Gregoire had no part what- 
ever in the death of that monarch. He 
proposed, it is true, the abolition of roy- 
alty; and, on various occasions, used 
very unmeasured and unwarrantable lan- 
wuage, because he used the language of 
the day. But he was not present in the 
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Assembly when the king was tried and 
comdemned. He was then on a mission 
at a considerable distance. He wrote a 
letter, indeed, to the President, express- 
ing his clear opinion of the king’s guilt, 
but yet condemning him not to die, but 
to lire. He was decidedly adverse to 
inflicting upon him the punishment of 
death. It is worth inquiring how it has 
happened that, under these circumstances, 
and with so many around him, stained 
by still deeper shades of criminality, M. 
Gregoire should have become so generally 
abnoxious as to be rejected with indigna- 
tion, and almost with abhorrence, from 
the Chamber of Deputies. ‘To us the 
fact appears not difficult of explanation, 
in the first place, Gregoire stood forward 
singly in defence of Christianity, when 
proscribed by the almost unanimous voice 
of his revolutionary associates, His zeal 
in this hated cause roused the contempt 
and hatred of many even of his own 
political party.—In the next place, he 
had been an active, and we may say lead- 
ing, member of the Society of Les Amis 
des Noirs; and, even during the iron 
reign of Buonaparte, he ceased not to 
lift his voice with courage and energy 
against the Slave ‘Trade, and against that 
friehtful system of colonial bondage which 
Buonaparte sought to restore in St. Do- 
mingo. He stood long single in this 
cause also. He became, therefore, the 
mark for all the arrows of detraction and 
calumny which the er-colons, (a most 
powerful and numerous body,) the slave 
traders of Havre, Bourdeaux and Nantz, 
and ail their adherents could direct 
against him.—But more than ail this, 
since the restoration of Louis XVIII. he 
has exerted himself with extraordinary 
ability, perseverance and effect, in open- 
ing the eyes of his countrymen to the 
dangers likely to arise from the re-esta- 
blishment of the Jesuits, and from the 
insidious pretensions of the Court of 
Rome to interfere in the affairs of the 
Gallican Church. He has become, there- 
fore, on this account, particularly ob- 
noxious to the bigoted adherents of the 
Papacy, and, above all, to that active, 
insinuating, restless and unprincipled body 
the Jesuits, who have spared no pains to 
blacken his character, and to confirm and 
increase the prejudices that had been ex- 
cited against him on other grounds. Had 
he left the slave traders and Jesuits in 
peace, we believe that M. Gregoire might 
have very quietly taken his seat as a !e- 
gislator. But the friends of the Pope's 
power and pretensions, and the friends 
also of Slavery and the Slave Trade, 
dreaded the presence of so powerful and 
© fearless an antagonist in the Chamber 


of Deputies. The periodical work which 
expresses his sentiments on religious and 
ecclesiastical subjects had already done 
so much to defeat the machinations of 
the Court of Rome and its satellites the 
Jesuits, and to prevent the revival iy 
France of the more gross corruptions of 
Popery, and had so boldly asserted the 
right of all the members of the Catholic 
Church to the use of the Holy Scriptures, 
that the utmost alarm and consternation 
were vaturally enough created by his 
election, and the utmost efforts were 
therefore made to nullify it. Those ef- 
forts, as might be expected, have proved 
successful. Whether the decision to 
which they have led be right, we will 
not presume to determine. ‘Thus much, 
however, we feel ourselves bound in com- 
mon justice and charity to say, in behalf 
of one who, whatever may have been his 
errors, has, on many grounds, deserved 
well of his fellow-men, but who secms 
at present to be abandoned by all the 
world.”*—— (Christian Observer, Decem- 
ber, 1819.) 
ITaALY.—RomMe. 

M. I’ 4bbé CANCELLIERI, known 
throughout Europe as one of the most 
learned men living, author of Memoirs of 
St. Medicus, Description of the Papal 
Chapels, &c., published in 1817, a Cata- 
logue of Works from the Propaganda 
Press at Rome, which is under his direc- 
tion, and he has promised the public 4 
History of the celebrated Propaganda 
Congregation. His advanced age and his 
great weakness, it is said, increase the 
impatience of the literati of Italy, for its 
appearance. 

M. ALEXANDER Manzoni, grandson of 
the celebrated Beccaria, has lately pub- 
lished in Italian, Odservations upon Ca- 
tholie, Morality, (Avo. 297 pp.) m which 
he combats various assertions scattered 
in “ The History of the Italian Republics 
of the middle age.” 





* “ The periodical work to which we 
have alluded above, is entitled ‘ La Chro- 
nique Religieuse,’ and may be had o! 
Trenttell and Wurtz, 30, Soho Square. 
It deserves the particular attention of the 
Christian world at the present moment, 
being, perhaps, the first public attempt, 
since the days of Erasmus, by members 
of the Roman Catholic Church, to expose 
the errors and corruptions of their ow? 
body. The conductors of this work ap- 
pear to be themselves Jansenists in prin- 
ciple,” 


a 





ote. 


